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II, WARFARE ON LAND. 


WHEN the eminent German lawyer, recently dead, Herr Bluntschli, 
presented General Von Moltke with the little work? which I propose 


to analyze here, the marshal sent a letter in reply which made a great 
sensation in Europe (December 11, 1880.) He said this: 

“T fully appreciate the philanthropic efforts which are being made to 
soften the evils entailed by war. But perpetual peace is a dream, and 
not even a good dream. War is a God-established element of order. 
It is a means for the development of man’s noblest virtues,—courage, 
renunciation, faithfulness to duty, and the spirit of sacrifice. The sol- 
dier gives his life. Without war the world would stagnate, and lose 
itself in materialism.” 

Is it not strange that so great a mind, so humane and Christian a 
nature as the Count von Moltke’s, can yet entertain such delusive ideas 
as to war? Is not war in itself, in its end and its means, the unloosing 
of the materialism, or rather of the animal which still lives in us? 
Certainly all carnivorous animals make war, but why? To devour 
their victim and procure for themselves nourishment. When men 
make war it is also to live at the cost of the vanquished. In the be- 
ginnifig they were devoured, later reduced to slavery, and, later still, 
despoiled of the fruits of their labor. The employment of force in 
the hands of him who defends his life or his country is legitimate ; 
but this would be useless if there were not in the first instance an ag- 
gressor. The latter, therefore, violates law and commits a crime against 

1 Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century. 
2 A manual published by the Institut de Droit International. 
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humanity. War, then, is abominable in its very origin, and should be 
execrated, not glorified. 

It is true, it is a means of developing certain virtues, exactly as the 
construction of ironclads and torpedoes is a most ingenious application 
of scientific discoveries; but are these virtues, is this knowledge well 
employed in destroying men? In every war where the aggressor takes 
unjustly the initiative, he breaks the law of nations and is guilty of 
crime and barbarity. How, then, shall we not detest war? But so 
long as this horror of war be not general, so long as people consider it 
in the same light as General von Moltke,—i.e., as the proper manifes- 
tation of the power of a country,—armed conflicts will be a permanent 
menace, a scourge which may fall on us at any moment. 

If this be the case, let us at least do what we can to diminish the 
atrocities of strife between nations. Certain principles of justice are 
forced upon armies by public opinion. Less barbarous habits and 
more humane customs, but recently disputed, are now generally ac- 
cepted. It would be well to define and establish these habits and cus- 
toms in such manner that campaigning generals should consider them- 
selves compelled ‘to make their soldiers obey them. Several attempts 
have been made to effect this. During the civil war in the United 
States, President Lincoln published instructions for armies in campaign, 
—the work of a great thinker, Francis Lieber. The “ Projet de Décla- 
rations,” which sprang from the Brussels Conference of 1874, was an 
attempt to establish by an international treaty the ideas accepted by 
civilized nations. Several governments—France, Russia, and the Neth- 
erlands—have published manuals for their troops when campaigning. 

But twenty years have elapsed since Lieber’s work appeared, petty 
political considerations have prevented the ratification of the project of 
1874, and the regulations in the government manuals we have just 
mentioned are not all worthy of acceptance. A fresh attempt to draw 
up a code may therefore be fully justified. “ L’Institut de Droit Inter- 
national,” numbering in its ranks the most eminent jurists in interna- 
tional law of Europe and America, has just made this attempt. 

The task was not unaccompanied with serious difficulties. Where 
Russia, supported by many other states, had partially failed, was it 
likely an academy who had but the scientific value of its members to 
rely upon would succeed? It was hardly to be hoped for. The Insti- 
tute, therefore, does not propose the conclusion of an international 
treaty ; it merely submits to the different governments a “ ManWal of 
Laws for Land Warfare,” designed to serve as a basis for national legis- 
lation which would be in conformity with the progress of legal science, 
making at the same time due allowance for military necessities, 

The “ Manual” was discussed in the first place by a committee, among 
whom were several renowned lawyers,—Messrs. Bluntschli, Rivier, 
Martens, a well-known military doctor, M. de Landa, a Dutch Colonel 
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den Beer Poortugael, formerly War Minister in Holland. The draft 
of the “Manual” has been drawn up by M. Gustave Moynier, of 
Geneva, the president of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross. The Institute approved unanimously of the work of the com- 
mittee in a session held at Oxford in September, 1880, where nearly 
all the English members were present. 

The “ Manual” comprises three parts. The’first states general prin- 
ciples on the laws of war; the second treats of the application of these 
principles, of hostilities, and of the conduct to be pursued with regard 
to persons and property, estates, occupied territory, prisoners of war, 
and residents in neutral countries; the third examines punishments for 
the violation of established maxims. In eighty-six articles regulations 
for the guidance of campaigning armies are summed up ; few—none even 
—are rash or quite new. ‘The Institute does not pretend to innovate ; 
it endeavors more especially to define and determine accepted ideas. 

At the beginning of the year 1874 the society founded in Paris for 
the amelioration of the lot of prisoners of war, the chairman being the 
General Count d’Houdelot, submitted to the different sovereigns a pro- 
ject of international regulations which were destined to realize the end 
pursued by this philanthropic association. A letter of Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Prince Orloff, dated April 6, 1874, shows us that the project 
met with the Russian emperor’s approval. He, in fact, had been long 
pre-occupied by this humanitarian idea. Some time previously, by 
order of the Emperor Alexander, the Cabinet of St. Petersburg had 
considered a project for an international convention destined to regulate 
the conditions and establish the customs of war, so as to diminish as 
much as possible the horrors of combats between one country and an- 
other, by determining the rights and the duties of campaigning armies. 
The project of the Russian cabinet was submitted to the majority of 
the civilized states, and all the countries of the European continent 
agreed to examine its stipulations in a conference which met in Brus- 
sels, July 27, 1874. 

The states represented at this conference were Russia (who had 
taken the initiative), Germany, Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Norway, and Turkey. The United States, also invited to send dele- 
gates to Brussels, thought well to abstain, in order to remain faithful to 
Monroe’s doctrine, and to the political isolation of America. As Mr. 
Lucas remarks, this withholding on the part of the American govern- 
ment was much regretted by even its warmest partisans, who reproached 
the Americans with having on this occasion deserted the cause of pro- 
gress in international law. Monroe’s doctrine would not, however, 
prevent America from adhering to a convention suppressing maritime 
capture. But as England had insisted that the question of maritime 
warfare should not be touched upon, America could not hope to obtain 
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the object she has in view, that is to say, the definite establishment of 
the just principle of immunity for private property at sea as on land, 
It was for this motive that she withheld. 

The majority of states were represented at Brussels by a military 
and a diplomatic authority ; some sent also a representative of the 
science of international law. In spite of the bitter memories of the 
then recent war of 1871, the intercourse between the delegates of Ger- 
many and France was most courteous, and on the majority of questions 
they were of the same opinion. After many serious debates the con- 
ference adopted a project of a convention destined to be submitted to 
the examination of the different governments. 

It must be confessed that the Brussels Conference at its opening did 
not awaken the sympathies of the great European public. It was 
thought that there was an undercurrent of ideas of conquest in the pro- 
ject presented by Russia and supported by Germany. People imagined 
that these two military states desired to give a sort of international 
legality to the use of the strongest means of warfare, and thus to facili- 
tate the work of invading armies. Others said that war is a thing so 
monstrous, so atrocious, that it should be cursed and condemned, and 
there should be no thought even of regulating customs which are in 
themselves but violations of law. Does any ome think of legislating 
for assassination? And war is but wholesale assassination. If regu- 
lations be adopted for war as has been done for dueling, the former will 
become a regular institution, an integral part of our social system. On 
the other hand, the more atrocious war is allowed to remain, the more 
it assumes the character of a pitiless butchery, the more the human con- 
science will arise against it, and the greater chance there will be to see 
it wholly disappear. So spoke the lovers of peace. 

Neither of the motives which raised distrust with regard to the 
Brussels Conference appears to me to possess any solid foundation. If 
the great military powers agree to establish certain limits, certain rules 
for the employment of force, it is assuredly a subject of congratulation 
for humanity. To-day there is no agreement, no established rule. The 
conquered are delivered over to the mercy of the conqueror, who can 
use his own discretion as to the means he will employ the better to at- 
tain hisend. If some of these means be condemned, if it be decided 
they are to be no longer employed, is it not a cause for congratulations ? 

As to the other argument, that war must not be civilized, that it is 
better to leave it to all its natural ferocity, I cannot admit it. Progress 
has always been effected slowly, by a series of reforms and successive 
improvements. The savage struggle, man against man, of barbarous 
times, became transformed into the official duel in feudal ages ; later 
again this duel, the supposed judgment of God, gave place to a court,of 
law. Marriage, which commenced with rape, has ended in free con- 
sent, after a series of modifications dictated by the progress of morals. 
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It will be the same with war. Though, unfortunately, it is not likely 
shortly to be done away with, at all events it is not by retaining all its 
ferocity that men’s morals will become sufficiently softened to render it 
impossible, for violence produces violence, and blood begets blood. 

After the Thirty Years’ War the horrors committed revived all 
the cruelty of barbarous ages. When prisoners were made to suffer the 
very refinement of torture, no one thought of abolishing capital punish- 
ment. On the contrary, it is since executions have been rendered as 
humane as possible that the desire entirely to suppress them has become 
manifest. The more the feelings are softened, the more men in gen- 
eral will be disposed to agree, and the greater will be their horror of 
the use of arms. If war be waged with cruelty, a barrier is at once 
placed to the softening of morals. The Geneva and St. Petersburg 
Conventions opened the road to the Brussels Conference, which was 
itself but a prelude to the progress to follow. 

It is easy to see in examining the text of the Conference, that the 
Russian emperor, in taking the initiative, was actuated by no ideas of 
conquest. The greater number of articles forbid acts of violence, which 
hitherto had been committed by belligerents in all wars. True, the 
sentiments of international confraternity and the pacific instincts now 
dominant in the human breast render it repugnant to have to lay down 
laws for the means of coercion called the necessities of war, and one is 
tempted to condemn them all absolutely ; but we are unfortunately far 
from this ideal. or the future, if violence be not restricted by proper 
rules and regulations, it will know no other bounds than the arbitrary 
will of the commanders of armies, certain very confused precedents, 
and customs still vaguer, more undefined, and always disputed. The 
desire for vengeance and retaliation which certain, events in the late 
Franco-German war have left rankling in the hearts of Frenchmen 
may lead us to look for acts of violence when the moment for revenge 
arrives, which, in their turn, will provoke others, and thus we shall 
return to the barbarity of former ages. If, on the contrary, the Euro- 
pean states adopt, either each independently or by general consent, 
certain rules, we shall be sure of very considerable progress. ‘ War,” 
says the final protocol of the Brussels Conference, 1874, “being thus 
regulated, would entail fewer calamities, and would be less subject to 
the aggravations induced by uncertainty, by the unexpected, and by the 
passions which the struggle excites; it would lead far more surely to 
the object which should ever be the great aim and end in view, that is 
to say, the re-establishing of friendly relations, and of a firmer and 
more lasting peace between the belligerents.” 

It is undeniable that, in spite of the rivalries which exist between 
states, and of the senseless calling to arms which these rivalries occasion, 
a current of pacific ideas has recently been productive of facts of which 
humanity may justly boast. For instance, recourse to arbitration is 
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becoming more and more frequent, and a motion has been already 
voted in several Parliaments in favor of this pacific means of settling 
international differences ; the Convention of Geneva and that of St. 
Petersburg, the adoption of the famous Rules of Washington with re- 
spect to the Alabama claims; the 23d protocol of the Paris Conference, 
which advises the intervention of a friendly power before calling to 
arms ; and the desire expressed at the Brussels Conference, on the pro- 
posal of the French delegate, General Arnaudan, that uniform regula- 
tions should be adopted by the different armies. 

Philanthropists and advocates of peace are of opinion that an inter- 
national code should be drawn up defining the relationship of one nation 
to another, as a Code Civil does for citizens of the same country. Sev- 
eral important societies have already been formed with this object, 
though it is impossible not to admit that such an ideal state of things 
is still very far distant. It would, however, be a great step in the 
direction of the realization of this humanitarian project if a sort of code 
for belligerents were to be generally adopted, for it is far more difficult 
to determine rules for war than for peace. The concord which reigned 
at the Brussels Conference on most delicate points, and even between 
the representatives of France and Germany, proves beyond a doubt that 
it would be quite possible to arrive at an understanding with regard to 
many disputed points of international law proposed by the little code 
to which I have called attention. 

The terms of Art. 1 give a very just notion of modern warfare, and 
indicate very clearly the bounds imposed by this conception on the em- 
ployment of force. It says, “ Warfare does not admit of acts of vio- 
lence, save between the armed forces of belligerent states.” This article 
is inspired by the text of the Russian project submitted to the Brussels 
Conference, and which is still more explicit. ‘There the expressions 
used are as follows: 

“1. An international war is a condition of open combat between 
two independent states (acting singly or with allies), and between their 
armed and organized forces. 

“‘2. War operations must be directed exclusively against the armed 
forces of the enemy’s state, and not against the subjects, so long as the 
latter abstain from taking active part in the war.” 

The first article of our code is also in conformity with the famous 
proclamation of the 12th of August, addressed by the king of Prussia 
to the French people at the commencement of the war of 1870,° procla- 

3 The proclamation was as follows: ‘‘I make war against French soldiers, not 
against French citizens. These, therefore, will continue to enjoy perfect security 
for their persons and property, so long as they themselves do not deprive me of the 
right to protect them by committing acts of hostility against the German troops.” 
In an “ordre du jour” of the 8th of August the king said, ‘‘ We do not make war 
against peaceful subjects. It is, on the contrary, the duty of every soldier who 
understands honor to protect private property,’’ etc. 
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mation so strangely twisted by the majority of French newspapers ; for, 
according to them, the king said that he made war against the emperor, 
not against France; and the conclusion they drew was that, the emperor 
dethroned, the Germans ought at once to retire beyond the Rhine. 

The point in this Art. 1 which stands out the most clearly is abso- 
lute respect for the life and property of non-combatants. Formerly 
a war rendered all the inhabitants of the two belligerent states liable 
to be taken prisoners ; and on one side as on the other the greatest pos- 
sible harm and injury was inflicted. The country was devastated, the 
towns burnt and sacked, and the vanquished reduced to slavery. To- 
day only organized forces may fight, and peaceful citizens ought to have 
nothing to fear from the passage of an army. Art. 54 stipulates that 
private property, either individual or collective, must be respected, 
always save in the exceptional cases mentioned in the following articles. — 
The respect of private property at sea would certainly have resulted 
from the acceptance of this article; but the Institute of International 
Law, desirous of obtaining the approbation of its English members, 
would not inscribe a principle not yet wholly accepted by them. 

Art. 55 allows an army occupying enemy’s territory to take mo- 
mentary possession of railways, boats, arms, and war munitions belong- 
ing to individuals, but they must return them all, and pay just indem- 
nities. There are here war necessities which must be allowed for, but 
the following articles evince very evident progress, An occupying army 
may levy only existing taxes in the established form, and these must be 
employed for the administration of the country as was done by the local 
government. (Art. 57.) Another excellent provision is, the enemy’s 
army may only seize on what belongs to the state; and further, the 
occupying state shall consider itself as only trustee of the public edifices, 
buildings, estates, workings, and forests; the funds must be scrupulously 
guarded, and due attention paid to regulations as to usufruct. (Art. 50, 
51, and 52.) For the future all communal possessions, places of worship, 
or establishments devoted to instruction in science, even those belong- 
ing to the state, will be respected as private property. In addition to 
this, all seizure or intentional degradation of such establishments, of 
historical monuments, or of works of science or art, is strictly prohibited. 
Are not these most excellent provisions which have long been needed, 
and which can but call forth approbation ? 

The code does not allow belligerents an unlimited choice of means 
for the destruction of an enemy. By a further extension of the St. 
Petersburg Declaration of 1868 with regard to explosive bullets, it con- 
demns the use of all arms and projectiles calculated to inflict superfluous 
harm. It forbids the use of poison or of poisoned weapons, the murder 
by treachery of persons belonging even to the enemy’s army, the execu- 
tion of an enemy who has laid down arms, and the declaration of no 
quarter. (Arts. 8and9.) All this is assuredly most decided progress. 
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In many French accounts of the Franco-German war of 1871, boast 
is made of soldiers or irregular troops who succeeded in killing as many 
Prussians as possible by the use of stratagems which amounted abso- 
lutely to treachery. For instance, the Journal de France of November 
21, 1871, extols the exploits of twenty-five of the irregular troops who, 
having donned the Prussian uniform, succeeded in killing several Ger- 
mans in the village of Sannegy. To read even of such acts is sicken- 
ing, and yet one cannot affirm that they are contrary to the laws of war- 
fare. Now they would be condemned. More than once, in earlier wars, it 
was threatened not to give quarter. This atrocity is forbidden by our 
code. Most humane regulations are also proposed with regard to attacks 
on places, at the same time taking nothing from the efficiency of the 
means employed. For instance, an open town, unless serving as a basis 
of attack or defense, cannot be bombarded. (Art. 32.) Before com- 
mencing the bombardment of any stronghold the authorities must be 
duly warned, and buildings devoted to public worship, to art, to bene- 
ficence, or serving as hospitals for the wounded must be spared as much 
as possible. (Art. 33 and 34.) 

Is not this a satisfaction given to the protests which were raised 
during the Franco-German war? During the Crimean war the Eng- 
lish bombarded nearly every locality on the shores of the Baltic, and 
set fire to all the stores of wood they could lay hands on. I can still 
recollect the indignation that this conduct gave rise to in neutral coun- 
tries. Henceforward it should be interdicted. 

A town even taken by assault may not be delivered up to pillage. 
(Art. 32a.) A further progress, for, during the Directory and the 
Napoleonic wars, on several occasions the pillage of towns taken by 
assault was authorized, as M. Thiers informs us, without accompanying 
the information with a single word of blame. Public opinion, especially 
in countries that have suffered from invasion, has often asked that, when 
a town is bombarded, the fire of the artillery should be directed 
against the forts only, not against private dwelling-houses. Our code 
could not formulate an article on this principle, it being too directly 
opposed to the generally received customs of war which are looked 
upon as necessities. Nevertheless a note annexed to the Compte rendu 
of the acts of the Brussels Conference is expressed as follows: “The 
committee is firmly convinced that all commanders of civilized armies, 
in deference to the principles which the Brussels Conference wishes to 
establish as international regulations, will look upon it as their most 
sacred duty to use all means in their power, when attacking a fortified 
town, to spare private property belonging to inoffensive citizens in so 
far as local circumstances and the necessities of war leave them the 
power so to do.” This final restriction takes off a large portion of the 
practical value of the declaration, but it is a step in the direction of the 
suppression of the intentional bombardment of private dwellings. 
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If our code, having a practical end in view, feared to raise the op- 
position of military authorities by protecting in too marked a manner 
private houses, it nevertheless claimed most important immunities. 
Art. 34 is as follows : 

“Tn the event of a bombardment, all necessary measures must be 
taken to spare as much as possible sacred edifices, buildings devoted 
to art, science, or charity, hospitals, or any asylum for the sick and 
wounded, on condition that they do not serve at the same time as a 
means of defense.” 

The measures with regard to prisoners of war are also most humane. 
All their belongings, arms alone excepted, remain their personal prop- 
erty ; they may only be confined in cases of absolute necessity. Asa 
general principle prisoners are to be treated, as regards food and cloth- 
ing, in the same way as the troops of the state who have captured them. 
A prisoner who has escaped and been retaken shall be subjected to no 
penalty. 

It cannot be denied that, if al] these measures were to be generally 
adopted, the evils of war would be greatly lessened. Certainly it would 
be better to go further still; but war is war, that is to say, the use of 
force ; and if certain acts of coercion necessary to the march of strategic 
operations were interdicted, the proscription would be most assuredly 
violated, for necessity knows no law. 

There remains a capital point to be examined. Who ought to be re- 
garded as belligerents—combatants and non-combatants ? This is a very 
delicate question, and one which raised the greatest number of diffi- 
culties at the Brussels Conference, and was the cause even of apprehen- 
sion to the public and to certain governments. It was suggested that 
the regulations adopted with regard to the belligerents might enfeeble 
the means of defense of those countries who maintain but a small per- 
manent army, and who in case of war have to call on the patriotism of 
their subjects. Let us first transcribe the articles of our code which 
relate to the point in discussion : 

“1. Persons not forming part of armed forces must abstain from 
acts of hostility.” 

This regulation implies a distinction between those persons form- 
ing part of the armed force and those merely dependent on the state. 
A definition is therefore necessary to establish clearly what is meant by 
“armed forces.” 

“2. The armed forces of a state comprise : 

“(1) The army properly speaking, including the militia. 

“(2) National guards, landsturm, irregular troops, and all other 
corps, subject to the three following conditions: - 

“(a) Possessing a responsible commander. 

“(6) Wearing a uniform or distinctive badge of some sort perfectly 
recognizable at a distance, and compulsory for all members of the corps. 
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“(¢) Openly carrying arms. 

“3. The crew of vessels of war. 

“The inhabitants of unoccupied territory who, on the approach of 
the enemy, spontaneously and openly take up arms to combat the invad- 
ing troops, even though they have no time properly to organize them- 
selves. 

“ All belligerent armed forces are bound to conform to the rules of 
warfare.” 

There are two opposite opinions on this subject. Military authori- 
ties in general admit the right of attack only of an enemy’s organized 
troops,—the corps wearing a distinctive uniform ; others, on the other 
hand, are of opinion that all means are legitimate employed against an 
invader. A very competent writer on this subject, M. Lucas, of the 
Institut de France, draws a distinction between the invader and the de- 
fender of his country. According to him, the first should be subjected 
to regulations not imposed on the second. He whose only object is to 
repel an invasion is in the right ; it should, therefore, be permissible for 
him to employ all means. 

M. Lucas’s distinction does not appear to me well founded. I 
admit of greater latitude being accorded to the state unjustly attacked 
than to the assailant, but a state invading the territory of another state 
may be but legitimately defending itself. The invader is not invaria- 
bly the first to assault. War is declared against me; I repulse the 
enemy. Must I stop at the frontier? May I not follow up my suc- 
cesses and impose peace on him who has unjustly disturbed it? Evi- 
dently invasion in such a case is a necessity ; it is perfectly legitimate ; 
and if it be just in this instance to establish a legal difference, it would 
certainly be in favor of the invading army. 

But I see no occasion for drawing these distinctions. If conditions 
be imposed with regard to means employed for attack and defense, it is 
in the interest of humanity generally and to prevent war from assuming 
a barbarous and ferocious character, General Jomini, the Russian dele- 
gate at the Brussels Conference, quoted a passage from a work of M. 
Rolin-Jacquemyns, the present Minister of the Interior in Belgium, 
which throws a very clear light on the question : 

“What we must hope is that, in the future, free people will be 
possessed of sufficient constancy and foresight to organize themselves 
on a military footing based on the participation of all in the system of 
national defense. This would be not only a national, but a humane 
duty, for the more disciplined and regular the troops engaged in war 
the less humanity suffers. True, brave, and noble sentiments and 
heroic conduct are ngt necessarily covered by a uniform, and we must 
allow that among those peasants who have been shot in time of war, 
more than one was guilty only of having obeyed an instinctive im- 
pulse of patriotism. But we must allow also that the sort of ineffica- 
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cious resistance that they offer an invading army must invariably lead 
on the one hand to ‘ banditisme,’ and on the other to pitiless repression. 
We think with Dr. Arnold, that it is the bounden duty of every gov- 
ernment not merely not to encourage the population to engage in such 
irregular warfare, but carefully to repress it, and to oppose an enemy 
with only regular troops or men regularly organized, acting under 
officers who will observe the regulations prescribed by humanity for a 
regular war. What are called popular insurrections or irregular risings 
of an entire population to repulse an invading army should always be 
condemned—without distinction as to by or against whom these means 
are employed—as a resource the efficacy of which is limited and doubt- 
ful, but the atrocity certain, and as the most terrible possible aggravation 
to the evils of war.” 

The necessity to wear a uniform in order to enjoy the rights of a 
belligerent and not to be shot is generally recognized. A discussion 
arose during the Franco-German war between M. de Bismarck and 
the French Minister of War with respect to irregular troops. Each 
side admitted that every combatant should wear a recognizable badge. 
Only M. de Bismarck insisted that the little red ornaments the French 
wore on their blue “blouse” could be so easily taken off .and replaced 
that it was impossible for the German soldiers to ascertain from whom to 
look for acts of hostility. At the Conference the German delegates were 
both in favor of the three conditions of Art. 3 which I mentioned above, 

As we have shown, war is a state of open struggle between the reg- 
ular and organized forces of two countries. Peaceful citizens taking no 
part in the combat should not be interfered with by invading troops, 
Their lives and property ought to be respected. But, on the other hand, 
non-combatants may not surprise and kill an enemy advancing in all 
confidence. If the latter be not thoroughly assured on this subject, he 
will be much less likely to spare any unarmed citizens he meets. A de- 
tachment of scouts advance and see some peasants working in a field; 
if they can suppose that they may be irregular troops in disguise, as a 
precautionary measure, being doubtful, they will fire on, the peasants to 
avoid an attack from behind, when they themselves have advanced fur- 
ther. There would be no safety for any one. Each inhabitant would 
become a possible enemy, and, when occasion offered, would be treated 
as such. Combats would become imbued with an atrocity revolting to 
the conscience, and which would incalculably increase the evils of war. 
It wou!d be a return to the barbarous ages. To avoid such extremes it 
has been wisely insisted that combatants shall wear a uniform, carry 
arms openly, and acknowledge a responsible commander. 

Our code has conceded all that is compatible with human require- 
ments in according belligerent rights to the population of an unoccupied 
territory that rises in arms to repulse invading troops, even without 
having the time regularly to organize themselves. The terms of the 
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article very rightly exclude surprise attacks and the operations of de- 
tached corps with no distinctive badge. It must be clearly understood 
these proscriptions are imposed in the interest of mankind in general. 
It is the only means of instilling respect for the great principle which 
governs all such questions: That the state of war may only exist between 
the armed forces of belligerent powers. 

Let us now see whether, as has been feared, the adopting of the 
articles proposed in our code would be likely to diminish the means of de- 
fense of small states. We must not delude ourselves on this point. The 
rising and spontaneous resistance of populations are almost impossible in 
a civilized country densely peopled, rich, and covered with roads and rail- 
ways. Such explosions of patriotic fury occur only with nations where 
the morals and customs of the Middle Ages have been kept up, and they 
can only be effectual in a wild and mountainous region favoring am- 
bushes and bold strokes, and preventing at the same time an enemy’s 
operating in masses. In the course of this and the last century I can 
only recall Spain, where the heroic resistance of the inhabitants contrib- 
uted towards vanquishing Napoleon’s officers, and this, in a great: meas- 
ure, thanks to the victories of the English army under Wellington. 
We must-add that the Spaniards drew back at nothing in their zeal for 
the destruction of the enemy,—assassinations of soldiers alone or asleep, 
poisoning of water or wine, strangling the wounded and prisoners. At 
the present day such cruelty would not be tolerated, and I think we 
cannot regret this. We must recollect, moreover, that Spain is very 
thinly peopled, traversed by chains of mountains, and that in many 
parts roads and resources of all kinds were wholly lacking. It was 
therefore a most excellent stage for faction wars, as the length of time 
all civil strife has lasted there proves. Elsewhere than in Spain there 
have been no national insurrections, or unorganized resistance has been 
completely ineffectual and disastrous for both the country and its in- 
habitants. Under the First Empire Germany was completely trampled 
by the French troops, and none of the population took up arms to op- 
pose them. In their turn, when the allies invaded France in 1814, 
they met with no local resistance save in passing the Vosges, and that 
did not even delay the march of the invading armies. In Belgium the 
peasants of Campine, and in Switzerland the mountaineers of the Ober- 
land, rose in arms to repulse the troops of the French Republic. Their 
heroism only rendered the conquerors more pitiless. The unfortunate 
peasants were shot and the conquered cantons mercilessly ravaged, the 
villages burnt, the houses pillaged, and the country utterly ruined. 

In the Franco-German war, where the patriotism of a bold and 
warlike nation, proud of its military superiority, was likely to induce 
spontaneous risings or insurrections, nothing occurred to stop. or even 
seriously to hinder the conqueror. The French themselves admit that 
their irregular troops did more harm to their own countrymen than to 
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the Germans. During the siege of Paris the immense army assembled 
there was connected with Germany only by railway, and this communi- 
cation was only once cut off, and for but a few days. 

When an army consisted of some twenty thousand or thirty thousand 
men, detachments of which numbered some thousand soldiers, inhabi- 
tants banding themselves together and heroically resolved to die before 
the enemy, probably caused an invader some apprehension. But now, 
when half a million men are rapidly collected and advanced by rail, 
local resistance has become wholly impracticable. A few batteries of 
artillery stationed at a distance would quickly crush it. 

The general economic situation, the preponderating influence of ma- 
terial interests, the multiplicity of means of communication, the com- 
mercial relations of one country with another, rendering them jointly 
and severally answerable, and stifling or killing old hatreds of nation 
for nation,—all these causes combine to prevent the explosion of those 
bursts of patriotism which induced the sacrifice of all, peace, posses- 
sions, and even of life itself, in the desire, at all costs, to expel the 
enemy. War to the knife is no longer more than a vain word. It is 
not compatible with present civilization. Morals have become too soft- 
ened, are too humane for patriotism to inspire acts of a ferocity such 
that history admires them with horror. What magistrate, what general 
dare order the setting fire to London, Paris, or Berlin, in order to 
prevent the occupation of an enemy? The bitter hatred and pitiless 
fanaticism of a Spanish Carlist or a Parisian Communist could alone 
inspire such extreme measures. I doubt if even in Russia, where pa- 
triotic feeling has been less softened than elsewhere by considerations of 
material interests, it would be possible to find a second Rostopchin to 
set fire to St. Petersburg. 

Popular resistance in this respect may be likened to persecution. 
Pitiless persecution, which has recourse to the axe, and which is ready 
to exterminate thousands, if necessary, attains the result we see in the 
sixteenth century. It suppresses entirely dissent. Now that it is re- 
duced to a fine, or at the most to imprisonment, it does but excite the 
adversaries it professes to subdue. When, as formerly, men were ready 
to cut an enemy’s throat, to assassinate him unawares at the risk of 
being hanged or shot, a desperate resistance might weaken or intimidate 
an invader. But now, when humane feelings hold such sway that the 
enemy’s wounded are as carefully tended as their own, as was seen in 
1870, it is quite clear that the unorganized resistance of populations 
must not be even looked for. It is not my place to discuss the details 
of a military organization. I will only remark two pointswhich ap- 
pear to me essential: first, to organize seriously volunteer and militia 
corps; secondly, to abridge the term of service so that a great number 
could enter, and thus to create an extensive militia reserve accustomed 
to the use of arms. 
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It would be well to cultivate military aptitude among all classes, in 
the first place by introducing exercises and gymnastics in all schools, 
and secondly by engaging communal authorities to form societies for 
shooting in the place of archery and skittles. In certain cantons of 
Switzerland every man of age to serve in the army is bound to belong 
to a society for rifle shooting, and a fixed number of shots during the 
period the society holds its meetings is obligatory for each member. 
Latterly, in the Bernese Oberland I constantly found placards to this 
effect reminding citizens of their duty in this particular. 

I can understand that there should be a certain feeling of regret 
at all the inhabitants of a country being thus “ militarized.” But if 
independence and liberty are only to be obtained at this cost, there 
is nothing to be done but to resign ourselves to it. The Swiss do not 
hesitate, and they are right. Besides, there are certain compensations 
to this sad necessity. The general population acquires habits of order 
and discipline, and at the same time the taste for gymnastic exercises, 
so excellent for the development of health and physical strength, is ex- 
tended. It also does away with the iniquitous custom which allows 
those who have the means to pay the price of blood in money. When 
the ruling families of the land have their children in the army, they 
will be less willing to make war or allow it to be made. With an all- 
powerful Parliament, such as the representative principle exacts, and 
with deputies whose sons are in the army, war will not be so lightly 
declared as it has been hitherto. 

There is a very important question that our code has not taken into 
consideration, opinions being even now too much divided on this sub- 
ject: it is touching the collective responsibility of localities where 
actions take place of which an enemy has occasion to complain. It 
will be recollected that in the Franco-German war the village of Fon- 
tenoy was set fire to because some irregular troops had destroyed a rail- 
way bridge situated on territory belonging to this commune. If a 
soldier be assassinated in a commune, is it right to seize on a certain 
number of the inhabitants and shoot them without having proved their 
guilt? The laws of France and Belgium recognize the collective re- 
sponsibility of communes for actions that the police should have pre- 
vented ; for instance, pillage. But for individual conduct, and in cases 
of overwhelming necessity, it is iniquitous that punishment should fall 
on innocent heads, more especially when that punishment is death. 

Can hostages be taken as guarantees against an enemy’s violence or 
to oblige him to do something? The general opinion is that in certain 
proclamations and certain acts of repression the Germans in the war of 
1870 passed the limits of what is equitable, even making all due allow- 
ances for the necessities of war. The matter is exceedingly delicate, 
and must appear the more so that it necessarily awakens very painful 
memories in both countries. However much rigor has been reproached 
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to certain actions on the part of Germany, that country could justify 
them by examples of far greater severity practiced in previous wars. 
It is useless to reproach past actions. Unfortunately, the annals even 
of recent wars would furnish far too many arms for such disputes. 
What we must search for, in order to avoid like cruelty in the future, 
is what equity combined with necessity can permit and authorize. 

The question of reprisals was considered in the Russian project, 
observing as much as possible the dictates of humanity and also 
whether the laws of war had been violated by the enemy. The ques- 
tion as to hostages was also settled; but as it was desired to condemn 
absolutely reprisals no decision was arrived at at the Brussels Confer- 
ence, and the Institute of International Law judged it prudent also to 
abstain. 

When it was suggested to open a fresh Conference at St. Petersburg, 
to complete the work commenced at Brussels, England declared that 
she would not send a representative, and the newspapers applauded 
this resolution. The task of marking the limit of what is legitimate 
in warfare should be left to general opinion, they said; any too pre- 
cise rules would have the effect of diminishing the means of defense 
of the weaker states. I think we have already shown that this opinion 
is without foundation. The opposition of the English press and public 
arose chiefly from the fact that the projects of reform in the usages of 
war had no publicity in England. Thus Mr. G. T. Bowles, in the 
Herald of Peace, February 1, 1875, p. 199, says, “The members of 
the Conference have decided to keep their decisions secret. Why make 
mystery of a work of humanity? But for a conspiracy secrecy is in- 
deed indispensable. It is on that account they shun publicity.” This 
was all untrue; there was no secrecy at all. The acts of the Conference 
were published. Projects such as those contained in our code meet in 
England with opposition from both parties. The partisans of ancient 
customs stand up for rigor as an absolute necessity, and men of peace 
dream only of the entire suppression of war, and do not attempt to 
render it less barbarous. This is to be regretted, because an important 
question of humanity is at stake. Statesmen, lawyers, and publishers, 
who by their resistance contribute to the maintenance of the harsh and 
savage customs now practiced during war, will bitterly regret their con- 
duct when, in future conflicts, they realize the terrible consequences of 
their narrow and short-sighted policy. The ‘ Manual” of the Insti- 
tute has been laid before the different governments of Europe and 
America. It has been very favorably received, and will, we have no 
doubt, be looked into with all the attention it deserves. If, as it is not 
at all impossible, the states, or the greater number of them, agree to 
accept it, we shall have witnessed a very remarkable event,—the codi- 
fication ofan entire branch of international law. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
Ok, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “ LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 310.) 


THERE was no prospect at present of my wishes being gratified, for 
my animal was put in motion, and the cavalcade, if so it may be called, 
moved off towards the lake, as I could plainly see through the wicker- 
work of my extinguisher. When we arrived there, I was gently lifted 
off my crab and as gently carried to a splendid barge made of an in- 
verted crab-shell of a great size, and lined inside with the skin of the 


boa-constrictor. I rested on pillows made of birds’ down, covered with 
feathers of the most beautiful colors and worked together in the most 
ingenious manner. Fifty young girls with timbrels in their hands 
accompanied me in the journey, and kept time with the oars as we 
paddled down the lake. I could not see their faces, as they were en- 
tirely concealed with masks. They were virgins of the temple of the 
Sun, and their faces were never seen by any one but the high-priest 
himself. 

After pulling about two miles my barge stopped, and I could per- 
ceive through the interstices of the basket that we had “come to” 
among a number of vessels much larger than the one I was on. I 
learned afterwards that it was the war fleet of ‘‘ Chawteewarrawarra,” 
and in appearance the vessels resembled somewhat the old Chinese 
junks, being much smaller it is true. Each vessel was formed of four 
large crab-shells, with turret growing from the centre of each, and 
spanned together by bridges thrown from one turret to the other. 
These were crowded with soldiers, who turned their tails towards me 
like all the others. 

My barge had remained stationary about ten minutes, and the most 
perfect silence prevailed. I observed a crab-shell shove off from the 
shore, in which sat a very old negro. He was entirely naked, and the 
only ornament on his person was a string of red beads around his neck. 
It was with great diffitulty he could be lifted into my barge, and he 
was held up while he dragged his worn-out limbs towards my cage. 
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The basket was raised gently, and, inserting his long tail, he com- 
menced stirring me up with it in a manner [ thought anything but 
pleasant, and I felt disposed to think the Chawtees were not treating 
me with as much respect as my high position entitled me to; however, I 
supposed it was part of the ceremony I was to go through, and I after- 
wards learned that the high-priest was trying to see if “Che Che Radif” 
was capable of feeling pain. He was not gratified, however, in his 
curiosity, for my long thick boots protected my legs, otherwise they 
would have been streaming with blood. This operation was repeated 
three different times. I began to feel now that it was too much of a 
good thing, and determined to put a stop to it in such a manner that 
they would have a high opinion of the powers of “Che Che Radif.” 
I had landed with my powder-horn in my pocket and my Colt’s re- 
volver slung to my side. While the boat was gone for another perse- 
cutor I mixed up some powder in the palm of my hand with spittle, 
and, tearing off a piece of my cotton shirt, I made a fire-cracker with 
it, and drew out some threads to make it fast with; then I smeared my 
face with the rest of the powder, and looked as black as any negro of 
them all. Taking out a lucifer-match and preparing my revolver, I 
waited for the next high-priest, who was not long in coming. When 
he got in my barge he had the basket lifted, and the tail was poked in 
as usual, and commenced poking up my legs with a vengeance. I 
stooped down gently and took hold of it, taking care not to hurt 
myself with the three prongs. The moment I touched it it stopped 
poking me and lay perfectly quiet in my hand, when I immediately 
tied on my cracker; the lucifer-match was then applied, and phiz it 
went in a minute. Sticking my penknife into the high-priest’s tail, I 
gave one yell and fired the six barrels of the revolver right through 
the top of my extinguisher, which, being made of a peculiar kind of 
wood, light and dry, was soon in a blaze. I waited a minute until it 
was fairly lighted and burning briskly, when I threw it off, and there 
stood their great idol, “Che Che Radif,” his face as black as thunder 
and his countenance inflamed with anger. Never in my life did I wit- 
ness such a scene as now presented itself to my sight. There was the 
high-priest with the fire-cracker tied to lis tail (and still phizzing away 
at a great rate) lying down in the bottom of the barge yelling out, 
“Che Che Radif Makarra Makarra!” while the water was fairly alive 
with the poor wretches, who had jumped overboard in their fright, for 
they considered that “Che Che Radif” had brought fire from heaven 
and was going to destroy them all with it in his anger. 

Now is the time, I thought, to make an impression, so I took the 
high-priest by the tail and sang out in a loud voice, “ Garopangé!” (get 
up, sinner), when in an instant he turned a somersault and stood trem- 
bling before me. He had not yet dared to raise his eyes, when I took 
him by the chin, and made him look me full in the face ; but the sight 
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was too much for him; he was so dazzled by the appearance of the 
great idol that he gave one unearthly yell, and turning a somersault into 
the water, he sank to the bottom like a stone, and rose no more. Poor 
fellow, I did not intend to kill him, but they could well afford to lose 
a high-priest, they had so many of them, and I was glad to make an 
example. Many of the people declared that they had seen him melted 
up, consumed by a flash of lightning from heaven, while some said the 
fire came from the mouth of “Che Che Radif,’ who slew him in his 
anger. 

Unfortunately, this was not the end of the catastrophe ; in throwing 
off the basket I used great force; it fell on board one of the war-ships 
close alongside of me, and in an instant the whole fabric was in a blaze; 
this communicated the flames to the rest, and before one could well 
think the entire marine of the Chawtees was destroyed. The inhabit- 
ants were so frightened that they never stopped to put out the flames, 
but hurried to the woods and desert in hopes of escaping divine 
vengeance. 

Finding after three or four hours that no one returned, and being 
almost starved, I began to look about for something to eat. I could 
not reach the shore through the burning mass of vessels, as the wind 
blew directly towards me; so I took up the mat from the bottom of 
my boat, bent it on to an oar, and made a sail of it; my light flat-bot- 
tomed crab-shell fairly skimmed the water with a fair wind, and this 
little circumstance added very much to my importance in the estima- 
tion of the natives, who had never yet known the use of sails; they 
attributed it all to the magic power of “Che Che Radif.” In a very 
few moments I reached the opposite shore, and sailed my bark into a 
beautiful little haven, where I landed and hauled her up after me. I 
then sat down and carefully reloaded my revolver again, for though I 
had no apprehension of being harmed by any one, yet I thought it best 
to be prepared for any contingency. I found that my little knapsack had 
been placed in the boat with scrupulous care when I was taken off from 
the back of the crab, and not having changed my clothes for some days 
I determined to take this opportunity to make my toilet. I selected 
from my wardrobe a new red flannel shirt and a pair of drawers of the 
same color, and I dressed myself up in these only, determined to as- 
tonish the natives ; I hauled my long boots on, and tucked the drawers 
inside of them, tied a long green comforter around my straw hat, and 
when dressed in full costume, considered myself fit to be presented to 
any monarch in the world ; at least in the African world. 

After getting through my toilet I took out of my knapsack any 
little things I thought I might require, and carried them in the breast 
of my shirt, and I then dug a hole and hid away my other clothes until 
I should want them. 

I had scarcely got through with my toilet when I heard the sound 
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of music not far off, and climbing up the side of the bank, I found that 
I had landed close to a little grove of trees, through which I could see 
a number of picturesque-looking houses, from whence came the sound 
of the music I had just heard. I then saw a procession of females 
coming out, headed by a man whom I recognized to be the chief who 
had first encountered me, and carrying before them a female in some- 
thing resembling a sedan-chair open at the sides. 

Finding that: they were coming towards me with some hesitation, I 
stood perfectly still with my arms outstretched and standing on one 
foot, to show them I was a friend. This reassured them, as I could see 
by the chief’s turning two somersaults and blowing sand into the eyes 
of his right- and left-hand man, and the procession moved on briskly 
towards me. I now noticed that the only covering the females had 
was a mask over the face; in every other respect they were perfectly 
naked. Their tails also, I observed, were nearly twice as long as the 
men’s, and each tail was carried by a beautiful little boy or page, such 
as ladies have to carry their trains at European courts. 

The chief, whose name I afterwards found out was Manave, now 
came towards me in the humblest manner, crying out, “ Che Che Radif 
Makkarra Makkarra ;” to which I replied in a mild voice, ‘“‘ Garopangé” 
(get up, sinner), and, turning a somersault, he stood before me. It would 
be useless to attempt giving our conversation in the Chawtee language, 
for it would not be understood ; but I asked the chief what was the 
meaning of this procession, to which he replied,— 

“Tt is our good queen, Che Che Radif, whose charms have con- 
quered the hearts of all the neighboring chiefs, and who now comes in 
person to see if she can appease your wrath. She is as beautiful as the 
moon and as chaste as the limpid lake you see before you; she offers 
you all she has in the world if you will not destroy her people.” 

“ Present me to the queen,” I replied, haughtily ; “ and after I look 
upon her beauty I will make up my mind what to do.” 

Manave now led me towards the queen, turning a somersault 
now and then by way of testifying his joy, and throwing sand over 
his head as he alighted on his feet. 

Her ebony-colored majesty was so overcome with my appearance that 
she crouched down in the bottom of the palanquin, and I thought she 
would never undo herself again, having taken five or six turns with 
her tail around her legs and body, and made the whole fast with an 
overhand knot ; the best sailor in the American navy could not have 
done the thing better. 

After waiting for some time to see if the lady would come to, I or- 
dered the chief to inform her that I was a friend, and would do her no 
harm ; that I came from the country of twenty-four stars, and that I 
louged to see her beautiful countenance. 

Then her majesty uncoiled herself, and, stepping out of the stiles 
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quin, she stood timidly before me, the most beautiful form I ever be- 
held. I approached, and knelt down before her, and, taking hold of 
the end of her tail, I respectfully pressed it to my lips. ‘ Thus, great 
queen,” I said, “do I honor beauty and worth, and I hope to be a 
blessing to yourself and people.” 

To describe the scene of joy that ensued would be impossible; the 
whole procession turned somersaults simultaneously, and embraced one 
another with their tails, while the chief amused himself blowing sand 
into the eyes of every one within his reach. 

I then arose, and, stepping up to the queen, removed her mask, and 
beheld before me a young girl of sixteen, with the most beautiful 
features it is possible to imagine. Had she been cut from a piece of 
marble by Canova himself her features could not have been formed 
more regularly. She smiled graciously upon me, and throwing her 
tail around my body, she drew me towards her, and kindly sprinkled 
my head with sand. I then led her majesty to the palanquin, in which 
she insisted I should take a seat, but the chair being too small for two 
to sit side by side, I was obliged to take her on my lap, which seemed 
to please her very much, and she testified her pleasure by taking four 
turns with her tail around my neck, by which I was nearly choked. 

The palanquin was now raised on the shoulders of four negroes, and 
the procession moved on towards the grove from whence they had come. 
All was now joy and excitement ; the men turned somersaults, and the 
women chanted in plaintive voices some of their native songs. 

At length we stopped in front of the queen’s palace, where we were 
to alight ; but her majesty did not seem to be disposed to slacken her 
embraces ; she kept her tail coiled around my throat in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and by various little attentions while we were carried 
along, such as sticking her fingers in my ears, and rubbing her nose 
against mine, I could see that she was deeply in love with me. I may 
say I was carried a captive into the palace, for I walked alongside of 
her with my arm around her waist and her tail firmly fastened around 
my neck ; I was, in fact, getting rather red in the face. 

I was led to the throne by her majesty, and placed upon her right 
hand, the post of honor generally reserved for the queen herself, and 
then she condescended to relax her embrace. Turning to her court, 
she exclaimed, “Che Che Radif Gorrele Buckra,” meaning, “The 
child of the sun sits on the throne.” 

I must not omit to describe this throne, which was the most curious 
I ever saw. It was a large stuffed alligator, twenty-five or thirty feet 
long ; its upper jaw had been forced back so as to stand perfectly up- 
right, and the lower jaw was used as a platform on which to sit; a 
canopy made of a large crab-shell, inverted, and fringed round with 
‘ small claws, was supported by four date-trees, and from the centre of 
it hung a large egg-of-ostrich chandelier, which was used at night. 
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Now, just imagine me sitting in an alligator’s mouth, with my sable 
beauty at my side, quite as happy as Victoria and Albert on their 
gilded throne at Windsor. 

My queen’s name was “ Raka,” which means “love’s delight;” and 
I began to feel, while sitting so close, very queer about the heart, but 
much queerer about the belly. If I had fasted much longer I should 
have bitten off a piece of her majesty’s tail and dined off of it; but I 
recollected that the last meal I had tasted was my poor camel’s tail, and 
I was almost ashamed to look a tail in the face, soy squeezing her ma- 
jesty’s hand gently, I said, “ Raka, Che Che Radif Gombera,” that is, 
“ Love’s Delight, the child of the sun is hungry.” 

In an instant twenty of the courtiers disappeared, and everybody 
commenced turning somersaults, crying out all the time, “Che Che 
Radif Gombera.” I waited I suppose about an hour for the eatables, 
and began to think they would never make their appearance ; the gra- 
cious Raka was too happy twisting her fingers in my curls, and every 
now and then tickling me with the end of her tail, to think of eating, 
and the absence of the good things of life did not give her the least 
unhappiness. 

At length my doubts about there being nothing to eat in the city 
were dispelled, for the courtiers returned bringing in a huge crab, whose 
back fairly bent under the weight of the provisions. He was unloaded 
in our presence, a mat was spread out on the floor, and Raka, giving 
me her hand and a sly kiss (I ought not to publish that) at the same 
time, led me to the feast, which was served up in different kind of 
dishes; the first that was offered me was crabs’ eyes served up in honey, 
but not liking the looks of the dish I refused it. I saw at once that I 
had made a mistake, for Raka commenced to weep; so, seizing hold of 
the mixture, I pitched into it as if I had never eaten anything before. 
I offered some of it to the queen, but she, dear creature, was too much 
interested on my account, and amused herself picking up the choice bits 
(the eyes) and presenting them to me on the end of.a long stick. I 
feasted very heartily on them, and afterwards learned to look upon 
crabs’ eyes in honey as a great delicacy. 

The next dish brought upon the carpet was crocodile-eggs and ant 
sauce. The eggs I managed to dispose of very well, but I rather avoided 
the ant sauce, until I saw the tears starting in the fond eyes of my queen, 
and I bolted them down as if they were shrimps; indeed, they were in 
no way inferior to that delicious little fish, and I soon became very fond 
of them. When I got through with the eggs and ant sauce all the 
ladies commenced tickling me under the ribs with their fans, which set 
me to laughing heartily, and I was told it was done to promote diges- 
tion, for the Chawtees consider no meal wholesome if the person eating 


is not made to laugh. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING DE- 
SERTION IN THE ARMY. 


(Concluded from page 518.) 


As we now have a school of practice for cavalry and infantty at 
Fort Leavenworth, we may hope as a result thereof for many beneficial 
changes in the cavalry and infantry service. Would it not be well to 
enlist youths of eighteen years, in small numbers at first, and place them 
under instruction at Leavenworth, with the view of their being company 
clerks, riding-masters, drill-masters, non-commissioned officers, farriers, 
etc., in the several regiments of cavalry and infantry? Such young men 
should be selected from those offering for their intelligence, the appear- 
ance of a military spirit, and the peculiar qualifications that are supposed 
to give promise of a good soldier. They should take a twoor three years’ 
course preparatory to being sent to regiments. Young men who can 
ride well ought to be selected for the cavalry, and afterwards taught to 
get a military seat, and to go through the cavalry drill in the most 
thorough manner. Such a step might first be taken for the cavalry 
arm, and afterwards, if found to work well, be extended to the infantry. 
It is believed that a superior class of ambitious young men would thus 
be secured, and a new spirit infused into the service, a spirit firmly 
cementing the interest of the army and the citizen society whence these 
young men are drawn. 

If this cannot be done, young and promising non-commissioned offi- 
cers should be sent to the school, to take a course in riding, tactics, 
drilling, ete. Great good may certainly be expected in this way. Can- 
didates for regimental non-commissioned staff and for first sergeants 
might be thus provided, to whom warrants might be issued,-if, after 
full probationary trial, they are found worthy. It would be a good 
thing for the country to have such trained young men in case of a war. 
It would not be difficult to have a model company of cavalry and in- 
fantry composed of these trained youths, from whom might be selected 
such men as are especially needed to bring up defective companies of any 
of the regiments in the service. 

By this step the standard for these non-commissioned positions would 
be raised throughout the army, discipline would become more a moral 
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force than a physical one, and the knock-down, tie-up methods might be 
expected to disappear from the service, with decided advantage to its 
character. The truth is, violence should only be used to suppress violence 
for the moment, and not as a punishutent. Punishment ought to be 
inflicted only by a sentence of a court-martial, except in cases where 
a court-martial trial is an impossibility. A simple absence, or other 
irregularity, which throws the duty upon a soldier’s comrades, ought to 
lead to forfeiture of pay for time lost and to extra fatigue duty. 

Courts-martial consisting of young officers are liable to mulct sol- 
diers too high for temporary aberrations from duty after pay-day, or 
when arriving in a town after hard service. Human nature is human 
nature, and so long as nothing seriously criminal is done, as an injury 
to others or to property, moderate punishment would seem best, and 
generally fines only need be imposed. 

Guard-house punishments are not effective to prevent the recurrence 
of offenses, and the nuisance of the care of guard-house prisoners falls 
heavily upon the better men. 

Repetition of the same offense ought to increase the fine. 

A guard-house should not be made a bed of roses for prisoners, 
but for the good of the service it should be clean, wholesome, and 
well ventilated. Anything less than this is a cruelty that fails of its 
purpose; it simply makes the prisoners marytrs in the eyes of their 
companions. It is thought that reduced fare to prisoners would work 
advantageously ; sufficient bread and meat may be given, but no lux- 
uries, as tobacco, coffee, sugar, and the et ceteras of a good company 
kitchen. 

The number of desertions that now take place annually in the army 
amounts in round numbers to two thousand. This number has been 
much higher proportionately in previous years. The increased atten- 
tion given to whatever relates to the interest and comfort of the soldier 
has tended to diminish this great evil. It is contended that it may be 
still further diminished by efforts in the same direction. The efforts of 
the adjutant-general and the War Department must be seconded by 
the regimental officers who are brought more immediately in contact 
with the enlisted men. It must be made a matter of business to give 
strict attention to whatever relates to the comfort and well-being of the 
soldiers. It should be recollected that in resigning themselves into the 
hands of their officers by their contract and its oath, there is a corre- 
sponding obligation, implied or understood, on the part of those placed 
over them to exact only what strict attention to duty requires. By dis- 
ciplining is meant only useful restraints, and the cultivation of all those 
overpowering incentives to do right, and to absolutely abstain from do- 
ing wrong, which render the subjects of discipline trustworthy in every 
position in which they may be placed. 

An examination of the reports of the adjutant-general shows that, 
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as a general rule, there are more desertions from the cavalry than from 
any other arm of the service, excepting, however, the Ninth and Tenth 
Cavalry. 

It appears that there are two causes for this desertion from the 
cavalry ; one, that these regiments are stationed on the extreme frontier, 
convenient to the boundaries of the country and near the mines of the 
precious metals; second, the service there and in the mounted regiments 
is much harder, more expensive, and more trying than it is in any other 
part of the army. It costs a cavalry soldier in clothing, to keep him- 
self neat and respectable, much more money than it does a private of 
the artillery or of many of the infantry regiments. This could be par- 
tially remedied by some variation of the clothing allowance. Let the 
cavalry soldier be furnished with clothing to the value of at least five 
dollars more than is that which foot troops receive, and in this allow- 
ance include the mounted batteries. Besides the increased allowance, 
the pay of a cavalry soldier ought to be at least two dollars: more per 
month than that of foot soldiers, or of heavy artillery. It should be 
stated that there is another minor cause of desertion for cavalrymen in 
the fact that usually they can escape more readily from the command 
to which they belong than a foot soldier, by stealing a horse and their 
arms, and thus far their material resources are greater. To remedy 
this, besides the usual punishment for desertion, that of mounted men 
for stealing government horses should be made very severe. As the 
cavalry soldier is more trusted, his crime is greater relatively than that 
of one who merely abandons his duty and his company without com- 
mitting grand larceny. 

For the reason that a soldier who has become instructed in his art 
is worth as an instrument of defense all that his subsistence and train- 
ing have cost, his loss becomes a most serious matter to the government. 
In a less important case, seemingly at least, as already intimated, it is 
made part of the regulations governing the army, that when property 
is lost to the service a strict inquiry shall be made into the circum- 
stances of such loss, and careful steps be taken to fix the responsibility 
thereof; but in the case of the soldiers of the army, for whom all the 
property may in one sense be said to exist, who constitute the founda- 
tion of the entire system of the nation’s defense, will it be credited that 
no regulations have heretofore been established to investigate his loss 
and the circumstances that attended it, or to fix the responsibility for the 
same? If a gun be lost, or a dozen horses, if a building is burned, if 
forage or clothing is made away with, there is a prodigious commotion ; 
but a dozen valuable men may desert, worth ten guns, a score of horses, 
ete., and scarcely a ripple is made upon the official surface of the occa- 
sion. ‘These men may carry off as many horses as they choose to take, 
and the entire matter will be settled by a charge on the muster-roll. 

This difference of action in such cases appears to be all wrong. If 
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a man desert, as we have said before, a careful inquiry should be immedi- 
ately instituted, and the entire subject laid before the authorities. In 
fact, there should be no rest until the cause of such desertion becomes a 
matter of official record to be passed upon by the highest authority. It 
is an affair of national concern. No nation can be a party to a neglect 
or omission that brings its own insignia of power into contempt. The 
national colors must be upheld, and it must be determined whether the 
deserter is a despicable traitor to his country, or whether under some 
unwholesome or improper pressure of misconduct, neglect, or persecu- 
tion, he has been driven from the ranks of his company. If questions 
as grave as these cannot be settled in a deliberate, careful way, our sys- 
tem of army justice is imperfect, and it is administered for other pur- 
poses than the best and widest interests of those who are the foundation 
of the entire superstructure,—the enlisted men of the army. 

Until some adequate system is adopted in this matter of noticing 
desertion, we run the risk of confounding the good men with the bad, 
to the disgust and discouragement of the better elements of the service, 
and to the serious injury of the morale of the enlisted men of the army. 
There are undoubtedly true men in the service; they must not be con- 
founded with the bad members of it. The good men need support, 
and require that their cause be strengthened ; the bad ones should be 
weeded out and separated from the others. To this end the increased 
pay for increased services has accomplished a great deal. It should be 
supplemented by a shortening of the term of service after the first five 
years, especially in the cavalry. As already indicated, no hopes are in- 
dulged of immediate changes even in matters of such serious import to 
the personnel of the army. These are suggestions, only speculative in 
their nature, thrown out to provoke thought and possible discussion, in 
the hope that in time the welding of the army to the interests of the 
country shall be complete in all possible respects. It is to bring these 
interests nearer together that the subject is taken up. Officers are 
placed in positions at times where they can note all the divergencies 
and differences from a good administration of army affairs. They can 
see the very roots of the difficulty to a union of sympathy and interest 
between a force permanent in its character and others less so, and it is 
their duty to aim at a reconciliation of all the elements of discord. 
There will always in the very nature of things be some differences that 
cannot be permanently adjusted, but they may be greatly smoothed away 
by judicious handling. We must make the management of the per- 
manent force of the country work smoothly and satisfactorily to its 
own members, and so draw to it the best hopes and wisest opinions of 
our cotemporaries in the less permanent ones. In this way the defen- 
sive power of the nation will be enormously increased. Aggressive 
power need not be cultivated, it will take care of itself. Aggression 
itself does not add to the happiness of a people, nor to its permanent 
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strength. Those nations have endured the longest which were least 
aggressive in their policy. Nations that resort to the sword perish by 
the sword. Peace with abundant means of defense, is that peace that 
hath her victories more renowned than are those of war. 

In regard to the appointment of non-commissioned staff officers, it 
is a question whether there would not be an advantage in having them 
appointed by the department commander, upon the recommendation of 
the regimental commander. Their warrants should be of parchment, 
and made to conform as near as may be to a commission, by being 
signed by the assistant adjutant-general and the department com- 
mander. It is not desired to complicate these appointments, but could 
an examination be made in each case to determine the qualifications of 
candidates for these positions, it would give them an added value in the 
eyes of those holding them, and would serve to increase the respect for 
them on the part of the enlisted men. Would it not be wise, if neces- 
sary, even to reduce the pay of a second lieutenant of less than five 
years’ standing to a sum that would permit the increase sought for the 
non-commissioned staff? The extra lieutenant now authorized for ad- 
jutant and regimental quartermaster might be abolished (although this 
step is not advised as a good one), thus reducing expenses so as to make 
no material increase of the appropriation for the pay of the army, whilst 
looking to the increase of the pay of non-commissioned staff of regi- 
ments and the non-commissioned officers of companies. 

This suggestion, however, is made with reluctance, as it is ungener- 
ous to say a word about the pay of one’s own class; but let us look at 
it fully and in all its bearings, in order to arrive at the best results practi- 
cable. As it is now the non-commissioned officer, and also the cadet, is 
raised to a commissioned officer, and thus jumped at once to a great 
height of salary without that gradual ascension by degrees usually 
practiced. Would it not be far better, more fair and judicious, to gradu- 
ate by suitable steps in these cases the ascent from cadet or non-commis- 
sioned officer to a commissioned officer? Non-commissioned officers, in 
the first place, should receive as much pay as a cadet; for, under the 
existing system of promotion, their position becomes as important, and 
their duties are clothed with a responsibility which, in active service, is as 
grave and probably more exacting, though not making as great demand 
upon the person individually in all cases as the position of a cadet ; yet, 
to be respectable and command respect, the position must be clothed 
with a greater degree of trust and responsibility than it now is. There 
seems nothing improper or incongruous in this advancement in pay 
when we take into view the interest of a nation of fifty millions of 
people. All prejudices must be set aside when these questions are con- 
sidered. 

Again, it has been observed that efforts have been made recently to 
limit amenability to trial for desertion to two years; that is, to extend 
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the statute of limitation to the crime of desertion. Were this period 
of two years extended beyond the period of enlistment only, it would 
be well thus to limit it. There are other efforts to rehabilitate deser€ers 
who were such during the late war, in order to stand them upon the 
same footing with men who were faithful to their colors and their duty. 
There exists a class of agents for pension, bounties, etc., who are always 
pressing for legislation in their interest, although unknown and unper- 
ceived by the legislators themselves. Were there some rule in such 
cases of legislation which required a reference to the accounting officers, 
or to the proper branch of the executive department, for examination 
and report before final action, a new light would be thrown upon them. 
It is wise, however, to remove the disability where no real intention to 
desert existed, and with a just limitation such a law will prove humane 
and beneficial. That would be a curious legislation, however, which 
should relieve men from their violated contract with the government, 
and compel the same payment and bounties to them as if such contracts 
had been scrupulously kept. The desertion of between three and four 
hundred thousand men in a time of active war, throwing their duties 
upon others and demoralizing the service, if really condoned may lead 
in future war toa still more appalling defection. It is in the nature of 
a premium upon bad faith, and in the interest of the faithful and true 
men should be opposed upon every and all occasion. 

Of course it is important that men who have once deserted be not 
again enlisted, and if enlisted upon false representation they should be 
punished for it, since without such measures of protection to the faithful 
men the evil can never be subdued. The punishment of desertion 
ought to require the time lost to be served out at a military prison, and 
all losses of property should, as far as possible, be made good to the 
government. 

After all is said and done, the main thing must be to endeavor 
to make the life of a soldier reasonably pleasant, and the calling an 
honorable one. No unworthy men should be enlisted, and if found 
to be enlisted they should be discharged before leaving the depot 
for recruits. Send to the regiments only good, well-instructed men, 
such as are fit to take the field immediately. Their instruction ought 
to be such as shall have hardened them by continual exercise, such as 
marching, drilling, riding, ete. They should be skillful in the use of 
their arms, for without skill in shooting men will be merely incum- 
brances ; for against Indians they will, indeed, be literally “food for 
powder.” Itis criminal to make men simply food for powder, in this 
meaning that they are incapable of contending successfully with those 
against whom they are pitted. 

It seems but fair that the punishment for an absence should have some 
reference to the time of absence, or the time lost by the government. 
It would seem sufficient, in case of absence of one, two, or three years, to 
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give a confinement of one, two, or three years, with an ‘alternative of 
a fine of say three hundred dollars per year, and discharge from custody 
orpay ment, the deserter to be barred from enlisting again in the army. 
In some cases friends of the prisoners might pay the fine. It has been 
suggested that fines for minor offenses, such as an absence for a few 
days, disorderly conduct, sprees, and frolics, should be kept in the hands 
of the Pay Department, as a fund to be paid the soldier on his discharge 
if he serve reasonably well during his enlistment. But should he desert 
or commit any grave offense, then this fund or a part of it, as a court- 
martial shall determine, may be forfeited to the government. This. is 
a method of withholding pay from a man who is likely to abuse it, 
but at the same time keeping it simply in abeyance as an inducement 
to subsequent good behavior. Such a course would not be necessary 
with ordinary volunteers, nor with many soldiers; but it may be good 
for permanent and professional soldiers and sailors, who, from the ab- 
sence of feelings of responsibility for themselves, perhaps, become very 
much like children in money matters, and the regulations for their 
government ought to take all such minor facts into consideration in 
order to exercise due care for them. There are a great many officers 
in the service who are known to be entirely alive to all these influences 
and methods, who are devoted to the service and to the interest of their 
companies, but it is not not so general as it should be. Do the higher 
authorities, on principle, lend that support and assistance needful to 
bring the entire service up to the ideal point reached by the most de- 
voted and best officers and men in it? Every inspector-general ought, 
as was required in old times in our service, to present, at least once a 
year, the internal condition of every battery, troop, and company in 
service, as well as every garrison, battalion, etc. Their condition should 
be known to the general commanding the army. He is the great pro- 
tector and guardian of the personnel of the army. He must be ex- 
pected to know more of it than any one except the adjutant-general, 
and in its advancement and amelioration he has a duty only to be par- 
alleled by the great system of fiscal administration of the army. 

Let its management be put more nearly upon the footing governing 
other organizations under the government. Get rid of all barbarism 
of punishment; banish all punishments of a revengeful nature, or that 
are founded upon the personal feelings of a single individual, and sub- 
stitute the application of law and regulations by cool and candid men 
acting under their oath of office. Encourage legislation that shall unify 
and cement together the non-commissioned officers with the other grades, 
making the steps of equal value in the ascent up the ladder of promo- 
tion from private to general officer. Then we shall see a new, genuine 
interest in the army revived very generally among the citizens. It will 
be truly worthy of imitation on the part of the volunteer soldiery of 
the country, to whom it ought to be thoroughly allied in principle. 
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While it is considered very important to pursue vigorously and un- 
relentingly an intentional deserter from the army, one who deliberately 
commits the crime, it is believed that extreme care should be taken to 
avoid haste in the matter in order not to fasten the crime upon one who 
does not intend to commit it. In other words, an ordinary absence — 
without leave between musters should not be punished as a desertion, 
except where the proof is most conclusive. If a soldier give himself 
up or return from an absence before the next regular muster, in some 
way a distinction ought to be made in his case. It is believed there are 
now many unintentional desertions due to a want of a fixed limit for 
an absence without leave. Such limit might well be extended to the 
next muster, so that no man tempted while not himself, or acting hastily 
under a fit of disgust, shall feel himself forced irretrievably into a de- 
sertion by any unexpected circumstances. It should be assumed that 
very clear proof and a fixed period of time are necessary elements in 
so great a military crime. 

Those who return voluntarily within the period named, say not ex- 
ceeding two months, ought to be tried simply for absence without leave, 
and so given a much reduced punishment, such as to make good time 
lost, and to forfeit their pay while absent, with deprivation of liberty 
for a time. 

Recruits who desert before joining the regiment should be dealt 
with more leniently than those more experienced men who have been 
transported to the frontier. Milder punishments to recruits would be 
more in keeping with a proper sense of justice. In fact the treatment 
of recruits demands especial attention, and this subject will no doubt 
fully receive it from the adjutant-general. The clothing charges of the 
recruit must be made lighter, and he should receive monthly two or 
three dollars of his pay for necessaries. 

Nothing can be done in the direction of human effort except by 
organization. The laws of human agencies are ascertained by lengthened 
observations of conduct in the gross of extended human action. To 
arrange anything of this nature systematically we are obliged to resort 
to tables. Now, as a tabular statement of the diseases prevalent at a 
military post and the number of men affected thereby are of importance 
to the medical authorities, so it is important to the military authorities 
to have similar tables that shall show the moral condition and the moral 
difficulties affecting the men of every company, battery, or troop in the 
army. Such a system, fully developed, might be called statistics of the 
moral hygiene of the command. A monthly report of the moral 
hygiene of each body of men should give all the instances of aberra- 
tion of conduct that affect the strength and value of the command as a 
military body. First of these would come desertions and remarks 
upon their causes by the forwarding or supervising officer ; then other 
offenses from duty, and all offenses leading to absence from duty, 
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resulting in confinement of the delinquent, due to injuries from rows, 
etc., with full explanation of their causes. In this way the exact state 
of the men of the army at all times can be laid before the proper 
authorities. 

In this matter of statistics let us glance at the adjutant-general’s 
report for 1875. It is stated that in the year 1867-1868, with an army 
of 35,000 men total, there were 10,000 desertions; and that by care 
and attention in enlisting, and by cause of increased pay for re-en- 
listing and for increased service, with 25,000 men there were but 2521 
desertions in 1875 against 4606 in 1874, before the laws and riders went 
fully into effect. In 1876 the strength of the army was 26,420 men; 
number of enlistments and re-enlistments, 10,080 ; number of desertions, 
1832. In 1877 the desertions numbered 2516, over one thousand of 
whom were from the first eight regiments of cavalry, which by an act 
of Congress had been increased by 2500 men. 

Desertions had fallen unti] this time in numbers as follows: 1873, 
7271; 1874, 4606; 1875, 2521; 1876, 1844; until 1877, when they 
reached, as already stated, 2516. In 1878 they fell again to 1678, with 
four companies of cavalry not reported. In 1879 the number rose to 
1965, the heaviest being from the First Cavalry. In 1880 the number 
of desertions reached 2043, the Third and Sixth Cavalry losing the most 
men. Of these 2043 desertions from the army, 335 were from recruits 
and general service men before joining regiments. In 1881 the number 
of desertions given in the report of the adjutant-general is 2361. The 
total number of casualties for that year exceeded nine thousand (9173). 
The re-enlistments were about double the number of deaths. 

By simple expiration of service the army of 25,000 men enlisted 
for five years ought to lose one-fifth of its number, or 5000 men 
annually ; 2000 men are lost by desertion. In five years, the term of 
one enlistment, about 10,000 men are lost to the service, and the expense 
of their enlistment is absolutely thrown away. At present we may 
assume that between 7000 or 8000 men are enlisted annually at a cost 
of a special appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars. This does 
not include their pay, clothing, and many other expenses. Estimating 
a soldier’s value at what he costs, the loss of money value by desertion 
is moderately stated at half a million of dollars per year. 

Is not this mass of desertion evidence of a something needing a 
remedy even from the money point of view? Such a wasting away of 
resources requires attention from some one having the interest of this 
country at, heart and having enough power to be of service to it. It is 
evidence of the existence of a great leak which ought to be stopped. 

Of course a view may be taken that it is humane to have such a 
safety-valve out of which those may escape who find the hardships of 
army life too severe; and it is not impossible but that the matter has 
been winked at in high places. Efforts have been made by at least one 
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distinguished officer to have the crime of desertion legislated against as 
a civil one, and brought under the jurisdiction of the civil courts, but 
this is manifestly impracticable. It is purely a military offense, and 
the military ought alone to deal with it. A greater expenditure to 
publish the crime and apprehend the deserter on the part of the military 
authorities will have very much the effect aimed at by civil legislation 
against the criminal. But preventive measures are best, such as ex- 
pending more money on the recruit to help him into his new position 
with all possible personal advantage. Nothing can remedy a bad start 
taken by a man when he first enters the service. 

The statistics published annually by the adjutant-general, inspector- 
general, and judge advocate-general all need the careful attention of 
those in authority in the army. In one military division this matter has 
received marked attention, to the great advantage of the service. 

It is a curious regulation of the service that cavalry recruits should 
have their minimum height fixed at a greater figure than foot troops, 
since with a man on horseback it is skill more than strength that is 
required ; and other things being the same, the lighter his weight the 
more easily he is carried by the horse; one would think, therefore, that 
the standard measure should be reversed. In the artillery, in handling 
heavy guns, it is easily understood that large men may be necessary ; 
but generally, in modern war, skill in shooting, in riding, and great 
personal endurance are the qualities needed in the soldier. Home- 
guards, household troops, sea-coast garrisons may all be composed, if 
desired, of large, imposing men; upon the frontier a man of medium 
size is undoubtedly the best. Such men usually belong to hill countries, 
the large men seem to be produced upon wide and fertile plains, although 
race causes numerous exceptions in both cases. Cities produce small 
men. City life is so much up and down, and demands so much climb- 
ing from the children raised in cities, in fact, such ceaseless activity, that 
the centre of motion and that of gravity is kept near the ground. 
Young men from cities if drawn from the most numerous class make 
the hardiest soldiers; circumstances seem to eliminate the feeble at an 
early age. The freedom of the country renders restraint irksome. 
Life-discipline in the open fields and farms does not appear to be so 
severe and practical as it is in cities. ‘These things were noticeable in 
the late war, and have always been so. Some of the most extraordinary 
sieges of history have resulted from the persistent and desperate defense 
made by citizens of large cities. It would be easy to cite numerous 
instances from ancient down to modern times. It will perhaps be said 
that much of this is due to the idea of defending one’s own home and 
country, but, with every allowance, the men of cities have made the 
greatest impression upon our minds in military history. Cities are the 
results of organization, are civilizers, and beget the power of cementing 
men into firm bodies with one purpose. They discipline effort, enlarge 
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human ideas, chasten, subdue, or exalt the spirit, and hence are great 
centres of organic defense. A country without cities is without much 
accumulated wealth, and it is not so difficult to conquer as one dotted 
over with towns and cities. It would seem better to enlist men from 
cities as far as possible for trying service, but of course the adventurous 
spirit is limited to no time nor place. Make the service attractive, and 
men will come from every nook and corner of the land. 

It is naturally asked why there are so few desertions in the colored 
regiments. Without absolutely knowing, it seems fair to attribute it to 
the fact that the colored man is better satisfied with his position than 
the white man who enlists. The colored man’s expectations are more 
nearly met; his relative condition is better. He feels a pride that is 
new to him. The uniform in his eyes sets him aside as a conspicuous 
man among his kind. If the white man could be made to view things 
in a similar light he would hold on to his engagement in the same way. 

. . . From all this let us argue that good men must first be enlisted ; 
that they must be considerately treated and well fed when first enlisted. 
That the constraints of discipline should be made gradual, the treatment 
kind, watchful, and considerate. Upon service men must have good 
pay, a just, even-handed, fair treatment, and at posts suitable means 
of amusement and bodily training. Men must be instructed in the 
management of their arms until educated up to the belief that they are 
superior in their use to all enemies whom they can possibly encounter. 

They should have the means to hunt, fish, and ride, and where 
labor in building posts or making roads becomes a part of their duty 
their pay for such work should correspond to the rate paid in the country 
where they are stationed. If the ordinary laborer is worthy of his hire, 
how much more so is a soldier who is taken and put to work at a labor 
which soils and spoils his clothing, stiffens his joints, and more or less 
makes his military drill wearying and irksome, and fills him with the 
idea that in some manner he has been taken advantage of ?. Our people 
get their living by work, and they expect to be paid in full for it. 

They are led to believe that the government is rich, and that it does 
not expect its soldiers to work for a mere pittance. The extra duty pay 
of mechanics on the frontier should be at least one dollar per day, and 
of the laborer half of that. It is believed a little attention on the part 
of those to whom the interests of the army are confided would secure 
this increase. It need not apply to any work except where they take 
the place of civilian employés, as in building barracks and quarters, con- 
structing roads from post to post through the territories, when used as 
clerks in the Quartermaster Department, when driving teams to haul 
supplies in lieu of contract trains, and when altering and fitting cloth- 
ing, cutting wood, or collecting regular supplies in lieu of the contractors 
who usually are expected to do these things. We might really expect 
the enlisted men to make their own arms as well as to build their 
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public barracks and quarters. There is no justice in it. It has come 
from a straitened economy amounting almost to national penury. 

Of course the heavy loss for desertion falls upon the army appropri- 
ation in gross, and is not measured in the eyes of the legislators. More 
than half of the soldier’s cost is due to the effort to make a small num- 
ber do the work of a large number, and incessant movement is the con- 
sequence. The army isa kind of projectile fired hither and thither. 
Twenty thousand men and their baggage weigh a great deal, and the 
lines over which the army is moved are long and expensive. Their 
quarters have to be built in many places. No sooner are the regiments 
housed in one place than they are changed to a new one, and the strue- 
tures just erected are abandoned, and new ones must be built. 

Our army is a small force constantly mobilized. It has wagon-trains 
and pack-trains for constant field service. It has no permanent rest, 
and this causes expense. ' Thus used we can account for a great deal of 
discomfort falling to the lot of the men, and sometimes we wonder how 
they endure as willingly and as well as they do. It speaks nobly for 
both men and officers. It contains as devoted men as a body as has 
ever worn the uniform. Therefore we wish it every consideration and 
all possible future success. 

To recapitulate, in what way do we propose to affect the morale of 
the army as regards desertion ? 

First, by increasing in value the prizes within reach of enlisted men, 
which are usually gained by strength of character and good conduct ; 
that is, largely increase the pay of non-commissioned officers, especially 
those of regiments and companies, making them approach more nearly 
to the pay of the lowest grade of commissioned officers. 

Second, by rendering the service at the military posts less irksome 
and more attractive by greater liberty, greater variety of amusements, 
comfortable quarters, wholesome food, clothing, and less arbitrary pun- 
ishments. 

Third, by an increase of ration, especially at recruiting depots and 
stations wherever young soldiers are quartered or cared for before they 
become incorporated into regular organizations. An improvement in 
the ration might be made at once by deducting the bone when fresh 
meat is issued, so that each man should have his pound and a quarter 
of clear meat. This is a country where meat is relatively cheap, and 
our people are accustomed to have all of it that they want. Beef is- 
sued is usually only grass fed and is in light condition ; the bone under 
such circumstances constitutes quite a large part of the allowance. This 
increase of ration, if it diminish desertion, is in the line of strict econ- 
omy ; for the loss of two thousand deserters per year is equal to a loss 
to the military service, at five hundred dollars each, of a million of 
dollars, 

The increased pay’proposed for the non-commissioned officers would 
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not exceed one hundred.and fifty thousand dollars. Such an increased 
pay isan economy. Of course it will be argued that there will be this 
outlay and men will still desert. But not in such numbers. The morale 
of the service will be so greatly improved that the difficulty of getting 
recruits and the cost of recruiting will be lessened. There will be more 
re-enlistments, and consequently fewer desertions, for men who re-enlist 
rarely desert. Again, the term of service for re-enlisted men ought to 
be reduced to three years for infantry and four for cavalry. One year 
is usually lost in instruction, and that is certainly gained by re-enlist- 
ment, and another is practically gained by having the man on the spot 
where he is wanted. Men of good character, accustomed to the service, 
might more often be retained were the term of enlistment thus reduced 
to three or four years. Moreover, as a good measure, it should be stated 
that whenever men can be spared a furlough of three months might be 
given to those whose times are out, as a reward for good service and 
good conduct. This would allow the men three months’ time in which 
to make up their minds as to re-enlisting, provided they join their old 
regiments at their own expense. 

Nothing can be lost by considerate attention to old soldiers from the 
War Department. Could enlistments and discharges be anticipated, as 
suggested by the inspector-general, there would be an immediate amelio- 
ration of the service in reference to the instruction and preparation of 
recruits for their future duties. 

It is said with reference to soldiers that republics are ungrateful. 
The soldier who serves a king has his master to look after him; the 
soldier who serves a constitution or an executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial trinity of government has no one in particular to look after him. 
His pay and whatever else touches him most nearly he derives from 
the legislative branch of the government. The executive alone is not 
always even the fountain of honor,—the waters from that source are 
distributed into many channels, some of them very obscure. He must 
still look, however, to his commander-in-chief, hopeful that the time 
may gradually approach when his appeal shall not be, like the ery of 
the coyote of the prairies, continually uttered in vain. Nor can a great 
people forever turn away their eyes from the truest, most loyal, and 
most devoted servants of their national power. 

S. B. H. 
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XVI. 


THe LeyLanp Line.—This line has a large fleet, all of which, 
except the Boston steamships, run to Mediterranean ports, for which 
there are four departures a week. The steamers of this line bear 
names ending with the letter “n,” and have the further peculiarity of 
being ranged in classes according to the letters with which their names 
begin, the names of sister-ships always beginning with the same letter. 
Thus, the steamers of the Boston service are always spoken of as the 
“B’s” and the “I’s,”—the “ Bavarian,” “ Batavian,” “ Bohemian,” 
and the “ Istrien,” “ Illyrien,” and “ Iberien.” 

The “ Flavian,” repaired in Boston, replaced the “ Bohemian,” lost, 
in the Boston service of the company. The disaster which overtook 
her caused the giving up a projected line to Baltimore. She is different 
from the regular boats of the line running to Boston, being much smaller 
and shorter than the large four-masters, is of lighter draught, and of 
greater beam in proportion to her length, which is three hundred and 
thirty-five feet. She has but two masts. Her tonnage is about fourteen 
hundred by measurement. She is finely fitted up, and has comfortable 
quarters for officers and crew. She was built at Jarrow-on-Tyne, a name 
hardly known this side of the Atlantic, but which has the greatest iron 
ship-building yard in the world. It employs seven thousand men, and 
everything is done on the premises. The iron is taken from the com- 
pany’s mines three miles up the river, enters the yard as crude ore, and 
leaves it a complete steamship. The coal is mined in the yard. At 
Jarrow there are now three monster steamers building specially for the 
Boston service of the Leyland Line, and they will probably begin run- 
ning in the autumn of 1882. Two of them are called the “ Virginian” 
and the “ Valencian,” the third will also have a name beginning with 
V. The three “V’s” will be steamers of about five thousand tons and 
about five hundred feet long, much larger than any of the present boats, 
but resembling them in build. - 

The flag of the Leyland Line is red, and the funnels of the vessels 
are painted flesh color with a black curved top. The night-lights are 
three red lights shown in succession. 
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The steamer “ Bohemian,” mentioned above, was wrecked in Dun- 
lough Bay, February 6, 1881. She sailed from Boston on January 27, 
1881, for Liverpool, and went ashore on the Irish coast during a 
dreadful storm. Of those on board thirty-two were drowned, and 
twenty-one of the crew, including the second officer, were saved. An- 
other survivor was seen on a rock, separated from the mainland. All 
efforts to rescue him failed. Two life-boats were capsized in the attempt. 

The “ Bohemian” was about fifteen years old, and had been on the 
Leyland Line for five years. 

Crry Line oF Ocean STEAMSHIPS.—The steamships of this line, 
sailing fortnightly via the Suez Canal from Glasgow and Liverpool 
to Calcutta direct and back to London, are so called because they are 
all named for the principal cities of the world. They are owned by 
Messrs. George Smith & Sons, of Glasgow, and comprise twelve steam- 
ships, varying in tonnage from three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
to two thousand three hundred and twenty-eight tons, viz. : 


City of Damascus . . 8750tons. | City of Cambridge . - 2829 tons. 

City of Agra. : - ome City of Edinburgh . - onis * 

City of London. : . 8212 City of Canterbury . * Sane + 

City of Khios . -. . 8246 City of Carthage és . 2650 

City of Venice . ° . 8206 City of Mecca . ; -. 2290 

City of Manchester . - 8125 City of Oxford . : . 23828 
Total tonnage of the fleet, 35,972. 


1871.—TuE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CoMPANY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA was organized in 1871 with a capital of two million five hundred 
thousand dollars, and a contract was given to Messrs. Cramp & Sons, 
of Philadelphia, for the construction of four first-class iron steam- 
ships of three thousand tons burden, and to have an average speed of 
thirteen knots an hour. The steamers were intended to carry the mails 
and conduct a general freight and passenger business between Philadel- 
phia and Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. The “Pennsylvania,” the 
pioneer steamship of the line, was launched in August, 1872, and made 
her first voyage in May, 1873. The “Ohio,” “Indiana,” and “ Tllinois” 
followed at regular intervals. They are three hundred and sixty feet 
long, forty-two feet beam, and thirty-three feet depth of hold. Their 
engines are nominally five hundred horse-power, and capable of being 
worked up to three thousand. Their great breadth of beam, in propor- 
tion to their length, tends to increase their steadiness at sea. This line 
is now the only transatlantic line sailing under the American flag, and 
the fleet in 1881 embraced the following nine first-class steamships : 


Pennsylvania . . . 8104 tons. Lord Gough - . 8655 tons. 
Ohio . i ‘ ; - 8104 * British Crown . ‘ - 8487 ** 
Indiana. 5 : . 8104 British Queen . ; . 8558 * 
Illinois’. ; ; . 8104 British King. i . 8558 
Lord Clive * j . 8386 British Prince . ‘i - 8858 
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A steamer of the fleet sails every Wednesday and Saturday between 
Liverpool and Philadelphia from each port, calling at Queenstown. 
They are capable of carrying one hundred first-class, seventy-five inter- 
mediate, and eight hundred steerage passengers, with from three thou- 
sand five hundred to four thousand five hundred tons of freight. A 
portion of the main deck is set apart for the special accommodation of 
“intermediate” passengers. Families can secure separate rooms, and 
have their meals served apart from the other passengers, at about half 
the price paid by holders of first-class tickets, and the bill of fare is 
ample and varied. The accommodations for steerage passengers are 
excellent, and great pains is taken to secure comfort and to provide 
wholesome and unstinted food for this class of voyagers. 

The company flag is a white keystone on a red field. The smoke- 
stacks are painted red with a black rim around the top, and have a 
white keystone painted on each side. The largest vessel of the line, the 
“British Prince,” is four hundred and nineteen feet long, has forty-two 
feet beam and twenty-eight feet depth of hold, and is three thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-nine tons register. 

The shortest passage made by any steamer of the line was made by 
the “Illinois,” October, 1880, from Queenstown to Cape Henlopen, in 
eight days, ten hours, and thirty-four minutes,—thus beating the “ Penn- 
sylvania’s” shortest time of eight days, nineteen hours, and twelve 
minutes, The average passage is about ten days. The “ Illinois,” in 
her fifty-nine round voyages, or one hundred and eighteen passages, 
has had six years, ten months, and thirteen days sea service. In the 
fifty-nine passages out to Queenstown she traveled one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand miles, and in the fifty-nine home to Henlopen, 
one hundred and seventy-one thousand and ninety-two miles, a total 
distance of three hundred and forty-four thousand and ninety-two 
miles, to which must be added ten thousand six hundred and twenty 
miles up and down the Delaware and twenty-seven thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-six miles from Queenstown to Liverpool, making 
the total nautical miles three hundred and eighty-two thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, equal to four hundred and forty-one thousand 
and ninety-three statute miles. 

Safeguards against loss of life at sea constitute a feature in the equip- 
ments of these steamers. Each, in addition to the usual complement of 
life-boats of the ordinary construction, carries a number of life-rafts, 
provided with bread- and water-tanks, kept constantly supplied. These 
rafts can be thrown into the water with scarcely a moment’s delay; and — 
having appliances for the accommodation of passengers on both top and 
bottom, are always right side up. They are far more available in a 
storm than ordinary life-boats, which have to be lowered with great 
caution, and are not unfrequently stove against the side of the ship and 
rendered useless. 
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It was in one of these steamers, the “Indiana,” that General Grant, 
on the 17th of May, 1877, took his departure from Philadelphia on 
starting upon his trip around the world. 

This enterprise has achieved success without aid from the govern- 
ment, and has demonstrated the possibility of running a splendid line 
of European steamers without the assistance of a government subsidy. 

The five latest additions to the line were built in Great Britain, two 
being constructed by Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, and three by the 
Lairds, of Liverpool. Although of greater tonnage, they are not fitted 
to carry as many first-class passengers as the American-built ships. 

SreaM Ferry-Boats In New YorK Harspor—1810-14.—In 
1810 arrangements were made with Robert Fulton to construct steam 
ferry-boats, and on the 2d of July, 1812, one named the “ Jersey” was 
put in operation between Paulus Hook, Jersey City, and New York. 
The event was celebrated with a grand banquet given by the Jerseymen 
to the New York Common Council. A correspondent to a newspaper 
of the time says,— 

“T crossed the North River yesterday in the steamboat, with my 
family in my carriage without alighting therefrom, in fourteen minutes, 
with an immense crowd of passengers. On both shores were thousands 
of people viewing the pleasing object. I cannot express to you how 
much the public mind appeared to be gratified at finding so large and 
so safe a machine going so well.” 

This “ large machine” was eighty feet long and thirty feet wide. 

A year later the “York” was put on with the “Jersey.” They 
were supposed to run every half-hour from sunrise until sunset, but 
frequently an hour was consumed in making a trip. Fulton’s descrip- 
tion of one of the boats is as follows : 

“She is built of two boats, each ten feet beam, eighty feet long, and 
five feet deep in the hold; which boats are distant from each other ten 
feet, confined by strong transverse beam-knees and diagonal traces, 
forming a deck thirty feet wide and eighty feet long. The propelling 
water-wheel is placed between the boats to prevent it from injury from 
ice and shocks on entering or approaching the dock. The whole of the 
machinery being placed between the two boats, leaves ten feet on the 
deck of each boat for carriages, horses, and cattle, ete.; the other, hav- 
ing neat benches and covered with an awning, is for passengers, and 
there is also a passage and stairway to a neat cabin, which is fifty feet 
long and five feet clear from the floor to the beams, furnished with 
benches, and provided with a stove in winter. Although the two boats 
and space between them give thirty feet beam, yet they present sharp 
bows to the water, and have only the resistance in the water of one boat 
of twenty feet beam. Both ends being alike, and each having a rudder, 
she never puts about.” 

The Legislature of New York passed an act March 4, 1814, allow 
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ing William Cutting and others to run a steam ferry with passengers at 
. four cents each between Brooklyn and New York. The first trips were 
made in the beginning of May, 1814, and the name of the boat was 
the “ Nassau.” The Columbian, a newspaper of that time, contained 
an account of the new ferry, and stated that on one of the first trips of 
the “ Nassau,” from the Beekman slip to the lower ferry in Brooklyn, 
there were five hundred and forty-nine passengers, one wagon and a 
pair of horses, two horses and chaise, and one single horse. The trip 
occupied from four to eight minutes, and forty crossings were made 
every day. 

The veteran artist Banvard, in an interview with a reporter, Decem- 
ber, 1881, says, “I crossed this Fulton Ferry from Fair, now Fultoa, 
Street on this first steam ferry-boat. At that time the boilers were placed 
on deck, and Fulton Street was a country road with old farm-houses on 
either side.” 

Surmounted by a picture of the steamboat, an advertisement of the 
ferry company of 1814 reads: 




















“* New York and Brooklyn Ferry. 


‘‘SucH persons as are inclined to compound agreeable to law, in the Steam Ferry 
Boat, Barges, or common Horse boats, will be pleased to apply to the subscribers, 
who are authorized to settle the same. 







‘‘GEORGE HICKS, Brooklyn. 
“JOHN PINTARD, 52 Wall st. 
“ Commutation for a single person not transferable for 12 months $10 00 
Do Do 8 months 6 67 
‘« May 3, 1814. 6 m.” 












Fulton and Cutting formed a company, “The New York and 
Brooklyn Steamboat Ferry Association,” with a capital of sixty-eight 
thousand dollars, in sixty shares, valued at one thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents each. The first steam- 
boat of this company was the “ Nassau,” and the Long Island Star of 
May 14, 1814, mentions her first trip. The boat must have been 
adapted for the work, as it is stated “Her trips varied from five to 
twelve minutes; carriages and wagons, however crowded, pass on and 
off the boat with the same facility as in passing a bridge.” 

Some time after the steamboat, supplementary scows were run by 
horses, These scows had double hulls, and with the paddle in the 
middle. Eight horses supplied the power. 

In 1817 the advantages of the steamboat were so manifest that 
the public were clamorous for a second boat, which, according to the 
agreement, was to be placed on the route by May 1, 1819. The 
company demurred on the ground of expense, and alleged that team- 
boats were more easily navigated and much safer in winter than steam- 
A boats. They offered to substitute the horse for the steam on the boat, 
and to run it until 8 p.m. The New York authorities, with reluctance 
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and in order to avoid legislative interference, agreed, and the price was 
raised to four cents for both team- and steamboats. In 1833, David 
Leavitt and Silas Butler, having bought forty-four of the sixty shares 
of the Fulton Ferry stock, obtained control of the ferry and put on 
two new boats. 

Mr. Banvard has recorded his reminiscences of the old horse ferry- 
boat from New York to Brooklyn in verse: 


‘‘ How well I remember the horse-boat that paddled 
’Cross the East River ere the advent of steam: 
Sometimes the old driver the horses would straddle, 
And sometimes ride round on the circling beam. 


‘The old wheel would creak, and the driver would whistle 
To force the blind horses to pull the wheel round; 
And their backs were all scarr’d and stuck out in bristles, 
For the driver’s fierce stick their old bones would pound. 


‘‘The man at the gate, in fair weather or rainy, 
Stood out in the storm by the cold river-side, 
With pockets capacious, to hold all the pennies : 
It took just four coppers to cross o’er the tide. 


“The pilot, he, too, took the wind and the weather, 
Perched o’er the horses, with his tiller in hand ; 
Sometimes would the wird and the tide fierce together 
Delay him in getting his boat to the land. 


‘Tho’ four-horse was the power that plowed the fierce river, 
Yet oft in his hurry would the passenger curse, 
Though no thought would come to make a man shiver 
About the dread danger of a boiler to burst.” 


1811.—On the 29th of November, 1811, Daniel Dod, a citizen of 
the United States, was granted a United States patent, by which he 
claimed as his inventions,— 

1st. The construction of the boiler. 

2d. The condenser, consisting . . . 

3d. The exclusive right to place the steam cylinder and other parts 
of the steam-engine between two boilers in a steamboat as described. 

4th. The disposition and arrangement of the several parts and com- 
bination of the whole machinery. 

In an accompanying schedule Dod says, “ I make the steam-engine 
to work with a double impulse, on the general principles of Watt and 
Bolton’s steam-engines. I form the condenser of a pipe or a number 
of pipes condensed together, and condense the steam by immersing 
the pipes in cold water, either with or without an injection of water. 
For propelling a boat I make use of two wheels, one on each side, hung 
on an axis which lies across the boat. In the middle of this axis is a 
crank to which is attached the lower end of a pitman. The upper end 
of the pitman is attached to one end of a lever-beam ; the main piston- 
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rod is attached. The lever-beam is placed above the cylinder of the 
steam-engine, in the manner practiced by Watt and Bolton. 

“The fly-wheels of the steam-engine I fix on the axis of the propel- 
ling wheels ; I make the fly-wheels by weighting the propelling wheels 
with iron buckets or propelling boards, or with iron segments. 

“For steam I use two boilers placed in the bottom of the boat, one 
on each side of the space allotted for machinery. I fix the cylinder and 
steam-engine between the boilers. 

“ The boilers I construct, viz. : the outside to be a cylinder of a length 
and diameter to produce the required steam. The cylinder to be hori- 
zontal, with a fixed flue equal to its length ; its form the segment of a 
semicircle or greater. This flue, placed within and near the lower side 
of the cylinder, allowed space for the water to pass under it. Within 
the flue, at one end, was the fire ; at the opposite end a pipe for carrying 
off the smoke and producing a draught to carry off the smoke and 
make the fire burn briskly. The flat or upper side was strengthened 
and supported by perpendicular tubes, and by rods and braces extending 
from the upper side of the flue to the upper side of the cylinder. The 
axes of the propelling wheels pass over the top of the boilers.” 

1812.—May 12, 1812, Daniel Dod obtained another patent for his 
mode of applying the steam-engine to boats, mills, ete. After specify- 
ing his invention, Dod says, “ My mode of applying this invention to 
the navigation of a boat is as follows: 

“T place two propelling wheels as near the bow of the boat as con- 
venience will admit. The arbors of these two wheels are placed in the 
same right line, and the inner ends of the arbors approach near together 
in the middle of the boat. One crank attached to the end of both 
arbors, and one pitman from the end of the lower beam, put both 
wheels in motion. 

“Then two other propelling wheels are placed so far abaft of the 
forward wheels that the distance shall be equal to the sum of the length 
of the two lever-beams. The arbors of these two abaft wheels also are 
placed in a right line with each other, and the inner ends of the arbors 
approach near together, and a crank is connected with the ends of both 
arbors, similar to the forward wheels. Then a pitman from the end of 
the other lever-beam will drive both wheels together. 

“In this way, without a cog-wheel or sector of any kind, I employ 
one steam-engine and a boat to drive four propelling wheels, by which 
means I am enabled to avail myself of a large proportion of propellers, 
without making my wheels so wide as to project out an inconvenient 
distance from the sides of the boat.” 

Dod claimed the driving of double sets of machinery with one 
steam-engine, and the applying of four propelling wheels to a boat, as 
his invention and exclusive right; but no profitable result seems to 
have been achieved from his invention. 
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INTRODUCTION OF STEAMBOATS ON THE WESTERN WATERS.— The 
First Trip of the “ New Orleans” from Pittsburg to New Orleans.”—1811. 
—Prior to the introduction of steamboats on the Western waters the 
means of transportation thereon consisted of keel-boats, barges, and 
flat-boats. The two former ascended as well as descended the stream. 
The flat-boat or “broad horn,” an unwieldy box, was broken up for its 
lumber on arrival at its place of destination. Whether steam could be 
employed on the Western rivers was a question that its success between 
New York and Albany was not regarded as having entirely solved, and 
after the idea had been suggested of building a boat at Pittsburg to ply 
between Natchez and New Orleans, it was considered necessary that 
investigations should be made as to the currents of the rivers to be 
navigated. These investigations were undertaken by Mr. Nicholas J. 
Roosevelt, with the understanding that if the report was favorable 
Chancellor Livingston, Mr. Robert Fulton, and himself were to be 
equally interested in the undertaking. Livingston and Fulton were 
to supply the capital, and Roosevelt was to superintend the building 
of the boat and engine. He accordingly repaired to Pittsburg in 
May, 1809, accompanied by his bride, where he built a flat-boat 
which was to contain all the necessary comforts to float himself and 
wife with the current from Pittsburg to New Orleans, and this boat 
was the home of the young couple for six months. He reached New 
Orleans about December 1, 1809, and returned thence to New York in 
the first vessel Mr. Roosevelt had made up his mind that steam was 
to do the work, and his visit was to ascertain how best it could be done 
upon the Western streams. He gauged them and measured their 
velocity at different seasons, and obtained all the statistical information 
within his reach. Finding coal on the banks of the Ohio, he purchased 
and opened mines of that mineral, and so confident was he of the success 
of his steam project that he caused supplies of the fuel to be heaped up 
on the shore in anticipation of the wants of a steamboat whose keel had 
yet to be laid, and whose existence was dependent upon the impression 
of his report upon capitalists, without whose aid the plan would have 
to be, temporarily at least, abandoned. Mr. Roosevelt’s report so im- 
pressed Fulton and Livingston, that in the spring of 1810 he returned 
to Pittsburg to superintend the building of the first steamboat that was 
launched on the Western waters. On the Alleghany side, close by the 
creek, and immediately under a bluff called Boyd’s Hill, the keel of Mr. 


™ This account of the ‘‘ New Orleans’”’ first voyage is condensed from ‘‘ The 
First Steamboat Voyage on the Western Waters,”’ by J. H. B. Latrobe, Baltimore, 
October, 1871, 82 pp., 8vo, Fund Publication, No. 6, of the Maryland Historical 
Society. Mrs. Roosevelt was a sister of Mr. Latrobe, and alive when he wrote his 
narrative. This successful voyage of the ‘‘ New Orleans’ down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi antedates the first voyage of the ‘‘ Comet’’ on the Clyde, which commenced 
to ply between Glasgow and Helensburgh January, 1812, with only a speed of five 
miles an hour. 
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Roosevelt’s vessel was laid. The depot of the Pittsburg and Connells- 
ville Railroad now occupies the ground (1880). The size and plan of 
this steamboat had been furnished by Mr. Fulton. It was to be one 
hundred and sixteen feet in length, with twenty feet beam. The engine 
was to have a thirty-four-inch cylinder, and the boiler, etc., to be in pro- 
portion. To obtain the timber, men were sent into the forest to find 
the ribs, knees, and beams, transport them to the Monongahela, and 
raft them to the ship-yard. The ship-builders and mechanics for the 
machinery department had to be brought from New York. A rise in 
the waters of the Monongahela set all the buoyant materials afloat, and 
at one time it seemed probable that the vessel would be lifted from its 
ways and launched before its time. At length the boat was launched, 
at a cost of near thirty-eight thousand dollars, and named “ New 
Orleans,” from the place of her ultimate destination. 

As the “ New Orleans” approached completion and it became known 
that Mrs. Roosevelt intended to accompany her husband, she was dis- 
suaded from the utter folly if not absolute madness of the voyage. 
Her husband was told he had no right to peril her life, however 
reckless he might be of his own. The wife, however, believed in her 
husband, and after a short experimental trip in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, the ‘“‘ New Orleans” commenced her voyage. There were two 
cabins, one aft for ladies and a larger one forward for gentlemen. In 
the former were four berths. Of this Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt took 
possession, as they were the only passengers. There was a captain, an 
engineer named Baker, Andrew Jark the pilot, six hands, two female 
servants, a man waiter, a cook, and an immense Newfoundland dog, 
“Tiger.” Thus equipped, the “ New Orleans” began the voyage which 
changed the relations of the West, and which may almost be said to 
have changed its destiny. 

The people of Pittsburg turned out en masse and lined the banks of 
the Monongahela to witness the departure of the steamboat, and shout 
after shout rent the air, and handkerchiefs were waved, and hats thrown 
up by way of “Godspeed” as the anchor was raised, and as she dis- 
appeared behind the first headlands on the right bank of the Ohio. 

Too much excited to sleep, Mr. Roosevelt and his wife passed the 
greater part of the first night on deck, and watched the shore, covered 
then with an almost unbroken forest, as reach after reach and bend 
after bend were passed at a speed of from eight to ten miles an hour. 

On the second night after leaving Pittsburg the “ New Orleans” 
rounded to opposite Cincinnati and cast anchor in the stream. Levees 
and wharf-boats were things unknown in 1811. Here as in Pittsburg 
the whole town seemed to have assembled on the bank, and many of 
the acquaintances of the former visit came off in small boats. “ Well, 
you are as good as your word; you have visited us in a steamboat,” 
they said ; “ but we see you for the last time: your boat may go down 
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the river, but as to coming up it, the idea is an absurd one.” The keel- 
boatmen shook their heads as they crowded around the strange visitor 
and bandied river wit with the crew that had been selected from their 
own calling for the first voyage. Some flat-boatmen, whose arks the 
steamboat had passed a short distance above the town, and who now 
floated by with the current, seemed to have a better opinion of the 
new-comer, and proposed a tow in case they were again overtaken. But 
as to the boat’s returning all agreed that that could never be. 

The stay at Cincinnati was brief, only long enough to take in a 
supply of wood for the voyage to Louisville, which was reached on the 
night of the fourth day after leaving Pittsburg. It was midnight on 
the Ist of October, 1811, that the “New Orleans” dropped anchor 
opposite the town. There was a brilliant moon. It was as light as 
day almost, and no one on board had retired. The roar of the escaping 
steam, then heard for the first time, roused the population, and, late as 
it was, crowds came rushing to the bank of the river to learn the cause 
of the unwonted uproar. A letter written by one on board records the 
fact that there were those who insisted that the comet of 1811 had 
fallen into the Ohio and produced the hubbub ! 

A public dinner was given Mr. Roosevelt a few days after his 
arrival, complimentary toasts were drunk, and the success of the: steam- 
boat in navigating down-stream was acknowledged, but her return up- 
stream was deemed impossible, and it was regretted that it was the first 
and last time a steamboat would be seen above the falls of the Ohio. 

Not to be outdone in hospitality Mr. Roosevelt invited his hosts to 
dine on board the “ New Orleans,” which still lay anchored opposite 
the town. The company met in the forward or gentlemen’s cabin, and 
the feast was at its height when suddenly there were heard unwonted 
rumblings, accompanied by a very perceptible motion in the vessel. 
The company had but one idea: the “ New Orleans” had escaped 
from her anchor, and was drifting towards the falls, to the certain 
destruction of all on board. There was an instant rush to the upper 
deck, where the company found that instead of drifting towards the 
falls of the Ohio the “ New Orleans” was making good headway up 
the river, and would soon leave Louisville in the distance down-stream. 
As the engine warmed to its work and the steam blew off at the safety- 
valve, the speed increased. Mr. Roosevelt had, of course, provided this 
mode of convincing his incredulous guests, and their surprise and 
delight may be readily imagined. After going up the river a few miles 
the “ New Orleans” returned to her anchorage. 

On leaving Pittsburg it was intended to proceed as rapidly as 
possible to New Orleans to place the boat on the route for which it was 
designed, between that city and Natchez. It was found, however, on 
reaching Louisville there was not a sufficient depth of water on the 
falls of the Ohio to permit the vessel to pass over them in safety. The 
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“ New Orleans” therefore returned to Cincinnati, convincing the most 
incredulous of her power to stem the current of the river. The waters 
having risen, the “‘ New Orleans” returned to Louisville, and safely 
passed through the rapids, crowds collecting to witness her departure. 
“ Tnstinctively each one on board grasped the nearest object, and with 
bated breath awaited the result. Black ledges of rock appeared only 
to disappear as the “New Orleans” flashed by them. The waters 
whirled and eddied and threw their spray upon the deck, as a more 
rapid descent caused the vessel to pitch forward to what at times seemed 
certain destruction. Not a word was spoken. The pilots directed the 
men at the helm by motions of their hands. Even the great New- 
foundland dog seemed affected by the apprehension of danger, and 
crouched at Mrs. Roosevelt’s feet. The tension on the nervous system 
was too great to be long sustained. Fortunately, the passage was soon 
made, and the ‘ New Orleans’ rounded to in safety below the falls.” 
Hitherto the voyage had been one of exclusive pleasure, but now 
were to come, in the words of the letter referred to, “those days of 
horror.” The comet had disappeared, and was followed by the earth- 
quake of that year, which accompanied the ‘“‘ New Orleans” far on 
her way down the Mississippi, the first shock of which was felt while 
she lay at anchor after passing the falls. On one occasion a large canoe 
fully manned came out of the woods abreast of the steamboat and 
paddled after it. There was at once a race, but steam had the advan- 
tage of endurance, and the Indians with wild shouts soon gave up the 
pursuit. One night there was an alarm of fire. The servant had placed 
some green wood too close to the stove in the forward cabin, which 
caught fire and communicated to the joiner-work of the cabin, when 
the servant, half suffocated, rushed on deck and gave the alarm. By 
dint of great exertion the fire was extinguished. At New Madrid, a 
greater portion of which had been engulfed, terror-stricken people 
begged to be taken on board, while others dreading the steamboat more 
than the earthquake hid themselves as she approached. Having an 
insufficient supply of provisions for any large increase of passengers, 
the requests to be taken on board had to be denied. The earthquake 
had so changed the channels of the river that the pilots became con- 
fused, and guided her course more by luck and judgment than knowl- 
edge. As the steamboat passed out of the region of the earthquake the 
principal inconvenience was the number of shoals, snags, and sawyers. 
These were safely passed, however, and the vessel came in sight of 
Natchez and rounded to opposite the landing-place. Expecting to 
remain here for a day or two the engineer had allowed his fires to go 
down, so that when the boat turned its head up-stream it lost headway 
altogether, and was being carried down by the current far below the 
intended landing. Thousands were assembled on the bluff and at the 
foot of it, and for a moment it would have seemed that the “ New 
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Orleans” had achieved what she had done so far only that she might 
be overcome at last. Fresh fuel, however, was added ; the engine was 
stopped that steam might accumulate; presently the safety-valve lifted, 
a few turns of the wheels steadied the boat, a few more gave her head- 
way, and overcoming the Mississippi, she gained the shore amid shouts 
of exultation and applause. 

From Natchez to New Orleans there was no occurrence worthy 
of note. “Although forming no part of the story of the voyage 
proper,” says Mr. Latrobe, “yet as this has been called a romance, 
and all romances end, or should end, in a marriage, the incident was 
not wanting here, for the captain of the boat falling in love with Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s maid, prosecuted his suit so successfully as to find himself 
an accepted lover when the ‘New Orleans’ reached Natchez; and a 
clergyman being sent for, a wedding marked the arrival of the boat 
at the chief city of the Mississippi.” 

The “ New Orleans” ran afterwards between that city and Natchez. 
The first steamboat that ever ascended the streams of the Mississippi 
and Ohio was the fourth one launched on the Ohio and the second 
built at Brownsville, and was named the “Enterprise.” She was of 
only seventy-five tons burden. In 1814 she descended to New Orleans, 
and after serving General Jackson in his defense of that city in 1815, 
undertook and completed the return voyage to Pittsburg, reaching 
Louisville in twenty-five days. The waters of the Mississippi at the 
time were high, and consequently she was enabled to avoid the current 
where any existed, and made her way through “ cut-offs” and over 
inundated fields in still water. The voyage of the “ Enterprise,” as is 
usually the case with first experiments, failed to convince the public 
of the practicability of ascending the Mississippi when that river was 
confined within its banks and its current sweeping downward at a rate 
due to a descent of four inches to the mile. It was reserved to the 
steamboat ‘‘ Washington,” Captain Shreve, to demonstrate by a second 
voyage of twenty-five days from New Orleans to Louisville that steam- 
boats could ascend this river in at least one-fourth the time required by 
the barges and keel-boats hitherto in exclusive use. At a public dinner 
given to Captain Shreve at Louisville on his return, he predicted that 
the time would come when his twenty-five-day voyage would be made 
in ten,—a feat which his audience no doubt considered visionary, but 
which has since been performed in four days and nine hours. 

The oldest steamboat company in the United States or in the world 
in 1858 (and we believe it still exists) was the United States Mail Line 
between Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis. It was organized in 
1818, and kept improving and adding to its boats. This company built 
the first steamer designed exclusively for passengers. She was named 
the “General Pike,” and made her trips between Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati in thirty-one hours,—a passage now made in nine hours. 
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In 1858 eighteen miles an hour was the maximum speed attained 
on Western waters. At that date eight hundred and sixteen steam- 
boats were employed on the Mississippi and its tributaries, having a 
total tonnage of 326,444 tons, besides two thousand three hundred 
barges and flat-boats. The traveler now on the Father of Waters is 
seldom if ever out of sight of the smoke or sound of a steamboat, and 
the boats have increased in size from seventy-five tons to between one 
and two thousand tons, with machinery powerful in proportion. 

The following table shows the progressive improvement made in 
the speed of the boats from New Orleans to Louisville (distance four- 
teen hundred and eighty miles), 1815 to 1853: 
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Name of Steamer. Name of Steamer. 
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April, 1840 | Edward Shippen..| 

| April, 1842! Belle of the West. | 
|| April, 1843 | Duke of Orleans... 

|| April, 1844 | Sultana 

|| May, 1849| Bostona.. 

| June, 1851! Belle Key... 

Nov., 1837| General Brown. | May, 1852 | Reindeer...........+. 
Nov., 1837 || May, 1852 | Eclipse 

Nov., 1837 S |May, 1853| A. L. Shotwell..... 
Dec., 1837 ‘taped 1853 ‘ingcan 
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May, 1815 | Enterprise ivsvenen |§ 
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Sept., 1817 | Shelby 
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The last was the quickest time on record up to that date. Her 
average speed was fourteen miles an hour against the stream. 

The following table is a full and complete list of steamers in the 
transatlantic trade wrecked and lost since the steamship “ Sirius” first 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean, in the year 1838, to 1879 inclusive, a period 
of forty years. It is reprinted by special permission of the American 
Ship Publishing Company, by whom it was copyrighted, April 19, 
1879, when it was published as a supplement to “The American Ship.’ 
All vessels not marked as side-wheel are screw steamers ; those marked 
thus * are wooden vessels; all the rest were built of iron. The com- 
pilation of such a schedule is a work of no small magnitude, involving, 
as it did, a careful reference to almost forgotten and dust-covered 
records of disaster, and a careful comparison of the data thus obtained 
with the imperfect lists prepared from other sources, which have, 
from time to time, appeared in the public prints. This list was com- 
piled from records in the archives of the ATLANTIC MutuAL InsuR- 
ANCE Company, of New York City, by one of its employées. The 
details of the construction of each vessel have been given in every in- 
stance in which it was possible to obtain them. The ratings are those 
of the Board of Inspectors of that standard company. 
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TRANSATLANTIC STEAM-VESSELS WRECKED AND Lost FROM 1838 TO Marcu, 1879, GIVING 
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Liverpool. 
Halifax.... 
8t. John’s, 
New York 
Philadelphia 
New York... 







Sailed Mch., 
..|Suly, 1854 





Philadelphia......|Sept. 14, 1854......|Cape Race.......s..+..-« 
New York......... Sept. 27, 1854..... 40 miles off Cape Race...... 
Quebec......:..++-+.|Sailed Aug., 1854]......0.. ee siesta seceeseeee| Missin g....00ss. 


...|April, 1855... 
es Sailed Jan. 


Liverpool.. 
New York. 








oor Sept. 13, 185: 
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Galway.. 
.-| Nov. 21, 1859 





Liverpool...........,June 4, 1861 


Feb. 19, 1860. 
(Oct. 6, 1860........ 
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Location of Loss. 


Near Quebec. 
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..| Cape Sable, 


Off Montauk Point. 
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N.S... 


Near Boston.. 
Straits Belle Isle 
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-- /562 lost ...... Sunk by collision with 
| “Vesta” (8.8 
|All lost...... Intended for service on the 
| | lakes. No passengers or 
cargo. 
All saved... 





|\Sunk by collision with bark 
“ Adriatic.” 










i... |Said to have been a cheap, 
poorly-built ship. 


Liverpool.......... Nov. 5, 1861....... Mingan Island ...........0+++ Wrecked....... |All saved... 

Halifax...... ..|Feb. 16, 1862...... Lat.43°9’ N, Lon.38° 2’ W.| Abandoned.... |All saved... 

Baltimore.. oo [SAkled Dec., 1861) .coseces-cescoscsessooscsseccoocccecce | MAIMBIING,. oocsece 

New York Dec. 31, 1862...... Cape Cod, Mass. leeseaneencemes Wrecked ..|Saved, repaired, and name 
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changed to “ Concordia.” 










"| Formerly a “ Cunarder.” 
...|Raised, repaired, and name 
changed to “ Macedonia.” 





London.........++++ May 24, 1865...... Off Sandy Hook.........-00+« Foundered.... |All saved...) Was consid’d a poor sea risk. 
Liverpool........../July 31, 1865...... . | Burned......... ¢d...|By Am bark “ Rosamond.” 
New York.........|Oct. 20, 1865...... Arichat, C. B........00. sqnocesse Wrecked ../Off, and taken into Arichat, 
Nov. 9, 1865. ® 
Liverpool.......... July 6, 1866....... [one Sable........ isaebe s++-es| Wrecked ook 
Dec. 1, 1866........ ‘Middle Bar, Sandy Hook...| Wrecked... ...|Col. with ship “Kate Dyer.” 
.|Oct. 20, 1867....... Near Montauk Point......... mates . 





..|Jan, 12, 1868 





Liverpool.........../Sept. 5, 1868 ... 
Glasgow... . |Nov. 25, 1868...... 
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..,All saved... 


|All saved... 
All saved... 


Rescued by Cunard steam- 
ship “ Aleppo.” 





Mouth of the Mersey....... Collided and! 
wrecked.....'5 lost.......+ Was in collis’n with steamer 
| “Arabian,” and sunk 
| when in tow. 
New York......+- April 9, 1872......|Jeddore, near Halifax....... Wrecked....... All saved...) 
Liverpool........+ May 1, 1872........ {Cape Breton ........seccee seen Wrecked....... All saved....Ex “Caledonia.” Light 
| upper deck added. 
|May 17, 1872...... |Coast of Ireland...............) Wrecked.......|All saved... 
"May 22, 1872......|Hastings........ iiss etiaabel Ashore after] | 
collision..... All saved... Gotten off and repaired. 
Quebec...... .«. June 25, 1872.....'St. Paul’s Island. ieienoese Wrecked.......| All saved... | 
Waterford........./Aug. 9, 1872. em Island..... Wrecked.......| All a} 
Moutreal.........../Sept. 2, 1872......| Point de Montes. = Condem’d and sold Oct., 1872. 
Limerick.........- [Oct. 4, 1872.....06 C. B..cesevee ove++- | Capsized 8 lost.. 
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| | Where and When | Ton-) Bulk-! 
Fisg. | Name. | Rig. | Built. nage. heads.| Draft. Rate.| 
Br.... |*Carolinua..... hee Sch Stockton, 1860..........| 1174 3 
Br....|*Scanderia Bkt.... Glasgow, 1866. -|1983); 4 
Br....|*Tacora....... ‘IBk... ..| Glasgow, 1872... -| 3525) 6 
Br....| Commander...........+« |Sc.... « Sunderland, 1871...... 1160 4 
| | 
Br..../Mary Church........... lasiicplap ND RRND. «tte ciccechasel sosccoiatne asia 
Br.... |Czarina... ei cavcncecet he SOPOT cconcssesseecnenl coconess] esesesese 
BP... ‘Shannon... Dundee, 1871. . 1210 6 
Br.... |Germany .. Stockton, 1868. 3244 7 
Span.|Churruca.. ..'Seacombe, 1870.. 905; 5 
Br.... |Sir Francis .. . Glasgow, 1872...... 1833 3 
Br.... | Devon...... 3c...... Port Glasgow, 1872...) 1411! 5 
Nor..| Woodham. elencssnshs W. Hartlepool, 1869..) 1037 4 
Br....|Talisman ....'T. Sch Greenock, 1860......... 580 5 
Br....|Atlantic...sssses.seee { — \ Belfast, ee 3707| 7 
Ger...| Thorwaldsen... . Bg.....|Sunderland, 1872......; 2206; 5 
Br....'City of Washington.. - Ship. Glasgow, 1855... «| 2408 5 
Br..../Panther ...... oonelion -|No record......« iiciiachsel jaeasins 
Br....| Medway : Bg... ssons .: Sunderland, 1865.. 1834; 5 
Br.... |Missouri . Bk.....| Greenock, 1855.. -| 1989) 7 
Br.... |Ismalia..........+ ercceces Bkt... ..|Glasgow, 1870. -| 1629; 7 
| | | 
Sa : Blackwall, 1865.. 
Fr....| Ville du Havre......... Bk..... { Tewallt 1812. \ 5086 6 
Ger... Kinig Wilhelm I..... Bg.....|\Greenock, 187U.. +, 3300 6 
Br.... |Flamsteed ..........0e00 Bg.....| Newcastle, 1866.......+ 1376} 6 
| 
Br..../Ravensworth Castle..| Bkt.... Sunderland, 1871...... | 1967 | 6 
Fr....| Alexandre nr |Nantes, 1869 ..... 839; 3 
Fr....| Europe .. “ |Glasgow, 1864., 5333! 6 
Br....| Mississipp’ Dumbarton, 18 2159! 4 
Nor. .|Anna spbcnnenesenconeosecces t... Middlesboro, 187 vevee 1391 5 
i UMAR 82 csi steattissoe Sch ... Liverpool, 1873... - 1046 4 
Br...) TrOjan..cccessesesseeseeees Bk..... a Glasgow, 1867...| 744 4 
Bie 28 TEE os ssctepeinienonencnan Igch .. Maisie, 1869.......c0006 | 885 5 
Br....|Corinth.. T. Sch Sunderland, 1872 : 959) 4 
Br....|Mary ... Sc. .....|Glasgow, 1874 BAL | cccccces 
Br....| Delta... | ‘Hull, 1872...... + 1974 6 
Fr....| Morena..... of eaecoeeee La Seyne, 1873 1971; 4 
Br....| Life Brigade T. Sch Sunderland, 1873......, 978) 4 
Ger...|Schiller..... Bg.....|Glasgow, 1BTB....0c00000 3408) 7 
Ba...| Vicksburg. | Bg.....| Dumbarton, 1872 ssoeee 2484 4 
Br....|Strathtay (1) a "Sch Dundee, 1871.. see) 1081 5 
Br....| Abbotsford. | Bg..... Dundee, 1873... - 2540; 6 
Br....|Shannon...... + |Glasgow, 1859.........-.| 3609 |... 
Span. | Ville de Bilbao ---|Port Glasgow, 1874... 1758 | . 4 
Span.|Algeria........ -- Sunderland, 1873...... 1757 5 
Ger.../ Deutschland. « Greenock, 1866 2873) 4 
Fr.... | LOwisiane.........ccceseee| seseeeeee Glasgow, 1862.. 1780 4 
Br....| Bothnia..... |T. Sch Newcastle, 1871 11323] 4 
Br..../Great Western Bgt... ‘Sunderland, 1872 1543 5 
Belg.|C. F. Funch.. Bk |Kirkcaldy, 187 1556 5 
Br....|Arbitrator . .. Sunderland, 1872... +) 1262 | 4 
Ger...|Sylvia....... \Sc. ..|Kiel, Germany, 1872..|1090| 5 
Br.... | Colombo...... ...000sc0000 Bk.....| Hull, England, 1872..| 2624 3 
! 
Ce 
: | St. Nazaire, 1864 ena | 
Fr.... | Amerique........+ eceeee td { Reb’t, Eng., 1873. 4584; 10 
| 
Br....| Bavaria... »-»|Greenock, 1856... 7 
Br....| Rusland.. | Dundee, 1872... 5 
Br....| Dakota... vee |JAPTOWy Eng., 187 7 
Span.) Diego..... -«| Liverpool, 1865 . 4 
Br....; Mexican Hartlepool, 1863. 5 
Br... | DUTIOY...000¢ vecs.eseeeeee] - |Jarrow, Eng., os | 4 
Br.,...|Strathsay... ..| Dundee, 1877. ae 
Br,...| Rowland.... ..-|Sunderland, 18 4 
Br....|Stamfordham ........... - |Hebburn, 1877. 4 
Br....|Arratoon Apcar........ Trn... Renfrew, 198 1...015-000 1493 4 
Br.... |Chelydra...-.....00seseeee 1BC...000 Middlesboro’, 1873....| 1487) 5 
| 
Ger...| Karnak... Hartlepool, 1872....... 1268; 4 
Br....|Chicago W. Hartlepool, 1878..| 1384 4 
Br....|Sardinian --|Greenock, 1874......++ 4376 9 
Br....|Tdaho....cocsssereseeseeeee Jarrow, Eng., 1869...) 2024; 5 
Be PTOI, cisccssisnessseces |Bgt.. -|Low Walker, 1878.....| 1989 5 

















| | 


* Wooden vessels. 











From. 
















16 |A1% 

21 ‘Aly y 

jak 1. 

19 |Al¥% 
cocceseee stenesciaee! Montreal ......... 
ecocccees|scosssel -|Montreal .. 

17 |Al¥% -|Montreal .. 

22 |Al 

15 |A1% 

19 |Al -| Liverpool... 

20 (Al < \Montreal. pee 

19 |A1% i |Newcastle i 

16 |AZ eee E 

21144'Al | White Star... a ie . 


20 |A 2% Baltic Sail 
21 a 14% Inman... 





5 n1on..| 
| “| 





22 la 1 |Comp. Genl. Trans |New York 

20 ‘Al _ (\N.G. Lloyds |New York 

19 ‘A1% Brazil Line........... |Liverpool sdibialiens 
| 

1944 






‘|Liv erpoo 





20 : fat York........ 
RO AMI) cnccnshncsecedsccesconcsen Barrow, Eng..... 
16 14 Anchor ........2ee0000 |London.....+ eesee 
15 j|A23¢1....0.. Api cekcntebnesside |Liverpool:........ 
15 .|New York.. 








SEXREK 


aN 


10 | ./|Glasgow. 
18 | -/London.... 
174 ..| Rio Janiero 





. Liverpool... 


Se 
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REP PPE E> E> >>> >be br h > >> PrP >> 




























1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
194]... 
|Al_ |Eagle. ....|New York.. 
21 |Al_ |Miss.& Dom.8.8. Co. ‘Montreal .. 
15 144). --+.| Montreal .....00+ 
20 . ‘| Philadelphia. ... 
22 | 1% R. .|Aspinwall.. 
21 1%! «| Liverpool...... 
20 1% “as .-.»| Barcelona, 
22 1_ IN. G. Lloyds......... Bremen.... 
21 134'Comp. Genl. Trans. West Indies...... 
17 1 v1 o> epccensencoes sesenesesees |New Orleans..... 
1844 1% “ -|Messina... 
19 14).. New York 
16 A1%s|-- New Orleans... 
19 aa | ecccecesencccce Philadelphia..... 
214A y | Wilson Line......... Hull....... 
23. |A144 Comp. Genl. Trans.| Havre............++ 
° 
20 |A2 |Miss.& Dom.S.8.Co.|New Orleans... 
Oe SI is soskse cnscadgcsarvannses |ANtWETP...eceeee 
25 |Al_ |Williams & Guion.. |Liverpool... 
BD FRE is ecascncincece ecsgssiancae, |New York... 
16 |A134|\W. I. & Pacific Co..| Port Royal 
| 
TA JAZ | cccccrscrcccsrccecreersees |New York........ 
18 j|A 1% .|Montreal. 
19 |All, -|Montreal. 
17 [A 13G} wccccrccrccccccccveseoses Baltimore......... 
| 
20 |A154]......sccrecercereceossees Liverpool......... 
20 e 144] ...00esscccscevecssocecese - Newcastle......+. 
DD BIG vasecs cdinciscnccnnicetnion |Montevideo, etc. 
16 |Al W. Hartlepool... 
23 |Al «| Liverpool....see 
21 |A1!4| Williams & Guion..|New York....... 
| | 
ZL [A136 rocccscesseres ees seesseees| NOW YOrKssseees 
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GIVING THE PARTICULARS RELATING TO EACH DISASTER, ETC.—Continued. 


Queenstown 

Queenstown. 
Montevideo.. 
Falmouth 


Liverpool... 
Liverpool. 


|Sailed Oct. 8, 1872 


HISTORY OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Date of Loss. Location of Loss. 


| Nov. 14, 1872 Lat. 44°. Lon. 53° 20’ 


|Near Montevideo 


|Sailed Nov. 
Nov. 1872... 


.. |\Sailed Nov.4, 


New Orleans 
Waterford... 


United Kingdom! 


Hamburg 
New York 
Stettin... 
New Yor 


England... 
London....... 





|Feb, 2, 1873....... 
jJan. 21, 1873 


cS |Dec. 23, UST 2.s0es. ‘Mou hn 
... (Sailed Nov. 2,1872) 


. 3, . Salisbury Beach, N. H. 
Sailed Nov.2 2, “1872, 2 


..|Coast of Sweden 
\70 miles from Sambro, N.8.; 


..|Lat LATO N. ‘en 35°31 W. 


.|Nov. 23, 1873... “| 


DERM csc siiccscere |Z |Ab't Nov. 27, 1873 Nieuw Dieppe, Holland... 


Rio Janeiro. 


Leith...... 


New York 


Montreal .. 
Liverpool.. 
Trinidad... 
Quebec.. 


West Indies. 
New York. 
France... 
Liverpoo 
New York. 
Antwerp... 


* Liverpool... 


Liverpool 


Brest........ 
Aberdeen 
England. 
{pswich .... 


Havana 


| 
| 


mm \Jan. 23, 1874 


‘Sailed Feb. 


«| Nov. 4, 1874, 
... Oct. 15, 1874. 
...|Keb. 8, 1875.. 
ve| May 7, 1875...0044| 
..|June 1, 1875, 


| 


...| Nov. 25, 1875. 


*“"|Aug. 23, 1876 
*"|Sept. 22; 1876...... 


..|March 17, 1877. 





\Feb. 15, 1876. 


Sept. é, 1877.. 


| Nov. 24, 1873...... ‘Lat. 25°35’ N. Lon.50°51’ W. 
| 


dau 8, 1874. \Scrabster, —- 
Southampton, L. I.. 
April 4, 1874.. — 
April 20, 1874... "Cape Florida... 
15, 
1874.. os geasdesaetsenabine 
May 1, 1874... [Lon. 43° W. 
‘Sailed April 9,| 


|Point Au Strete,St. Lawr’ce 


\Galley Head. 
...|Cape ‘Chatte, A 
...|Maricos Bar 
...|Near Nassau.. 
Scilly Islands... 
.. 120 miles from St. Jns. ‘N.B.| 


June 21, 1875... Bic Island Reef... 


| July 21, 1875 
Sept. 1875 


Sept. 30, 1875 
|Cabrita Island.. 
ss (Kentish Knock, 
”/Sunk by collision 
At sea.. 
March 25, 1876... Amityville, Te ‘a 
River Shelde... 


Sailed Dec.3,1876|..-.-see-esseeseeseeeesenes 


Jan. 7, 1877 


\Lat. 319 14’, Lon. 78° 42’.| 
|Long Branch, N. J. 
Anglesea, Wales.. 

. -| Lat. 46°.” Lon. 37.. 


Feb. 6, 1877 
May 9, 1877.... 


Nov. 17, 1877... 


Sept. 19, 1877 
[Sailed Dec. 29, 


‘eb. 17, 1878. ‘owey Rocks, Bahama B’ ks 


New Orleans......|Dec. 19, 1877...... .|8ilver Bank, off Port Au 
ta 


Antwerp.... 
Boston.... 


Havre ..css cee eseeee 


..|Jan, 23, 1878......|Punta de Medanos 


a [ay 8,1 1878........| Lon 


Sept. 12, 1878..... 


nd, near Hardwick. 


Off ndonderry 


N’r, Coninbeg pee 
coast of sp egaapee 
English coast..... 


Nature of 
Loss. 


| Abandoned ... 


.. |Missing......... 
o ..| Wrecked....... 
Sailed Nov. 2,1872) aegababecelabassgixeds oveonebibsoenes |Missing......... 


| attesting... 
o Foundered... 


ZI Foundered.... 


Wrecked 


| Wrecked.... 
Wrecked.... 
Wrecked. 
|Wrecked. 
Wrecked....... 


seve] MBBIN gon 
\Sunk.... 
| 


} 


.|Wrecked 


Wrecked. 
| Wrecked... 


..| Missing......... 


Burned 


Wrecked. 


Foundered.... 


..| Wrecked, 
..| Wrecked 
..| Wrecked. 


Wrecked... 





(BO lost.......- 
--- |All lost......, 
|All saved... 
All lost...... 
.. |All saved...| 
12 lost........ 


.|Wrecked.......! / 
en 


| Abandoned ... 


Missing......... 


Loss of Life. 


|All saved... 
| All (45) lost.) 


"All lost.. 


1546 lost...... 


All saved... 


|Several lost. | 
All saved.. 





|All lost 
|230 lost... 


saved.. 


saved... 
saved.. 


saved... 
saved... 


.. |All 
‘All lost. 


All saved... 


| 
All lost 
All 


10 lost.... 


a 


.|All lost...... 


All saved... 


saved... 


saved...! 
All saved... 


Remarks. 


{Loaded with grain, alleged 
badly. 

[Reported badly loaded. 
|Reported badly loaded. 


Lightly built. 


Gotten off June, 1873. 


|22 miles west of Halifax. 


| 
| 
| 


|Lengthened 39 feet, 1869. 
| 


'By collis’n with ship “ Loch 

| Earn,” ex “Napoleon III.” 

This vessel may have been 
ultimately saved, 

.|By collision with ironclad 
“ Bellerophon”; sunk by 
ram. 


Afterwards gotten off. 


, 

|Lengthened 50 feet in 1873. 
|Rescued by S.S. “ Circassian.” 
| 


—— rep. lost in Aug. 1872. 


; Lengthened, 1875. 


". [187 lost 


..|In theGironde 16 lost. 
..Burned.. 


| 
| 


(All saved...| 
...|All saved... 
«|All saved... 


..|All saved...| 


..|All saved... 


‘Bu rned, 


Wrecked....... 


Abandoned ... 
Wrecked....... 
Wrecked.. 

Burned....... 


- ‘| Abandoned... 








All lost 


' 

| 

Gotten off April 10, 1877. 
Was aband., April 14, 1874, 
bet. Brest and Havre, and 
after’ds towed to Falmouth. 


..|\Saved by Br. bk. “ Dorothea.” 


All 
|All 
All ie 
|Many lost... 


All saved... 
All saved... 





‘| 
veo] 
| 

| 


..|Rescued by bk. “ Arklow.” 


... | Was rep.“ loaded too deeply.” 


| 
eat 
..|Mouth of Rio de la Platte. 


\This fire occurred from an 
explos’n. She was scuttled 
and raised again. 


Rescued by bg. “ Wesley and 
Seymour,” 
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TRANSATLANTIC STEAM-VESSELS WRECKED AND Lost FROM 1838 To Marcu, 1879, 


Flag. Name. ee ae bent Bulk | Draft.|Rate. Line. From. 


Br.... Newcastle, 1876.........|1529| 5 : Barrow, Eng..... 


Br....|\John Bramall Bkt...'Stockton, 1873......+ «| 1463 
Br....|Ely Rise Sch...|Sunderland, 1877 1212 


.«-| Pommerania, Bg.....|Greenock, 1873...+.+++- 3382 |Ham. Am. Pack. Co.|New York 
.| Hermann Ludwig.....| Bkt... |Kinghorn, Scot., 1870) 1505 | ANtWETD.....++00s00008/ New York, 


.«.|State of Louisiana.... .- Glasgow, 1872 1869 
... | Lartington ... (Sunderland, 1875 1357 Savannah 

cal a... | Whitby, 1874.......200.0| 1416 % Galveston 

... | Bayard.... ... Stockton, 1878 1493 VA New Orleans..... 
see | Homer «.....s0eeeeeeseeee/SC..----| LOW Walker, 1877.... | 1916 Boston 


-|Philadelphia..... 
-|New York 


Philadelphia... 





«| Wycliffe Newcastle, 1874. | 1252 
.». |Zanzibar.. ..|T. Sch|W. Hartlepool, 1877..| 2245 


~ Pe oO 


... | Aberfeldy ... |Hartlepool, 1875.......| 1352 














.|Guillermo.... | .»-| Liverpool, 1872. 














A COMPARISON OF OUR SYSTEM OF AR- 
TILLERY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION WITH THOSE OF FOREIGN 
ARMIES. 


In studying the organization of foreign artillery it is to be observed 
that as a rule it comprises two general divisions, viz. : 

The artillery staff. 

The artillery troops. 

The artillery staff consists of a number of officers, and enlisted men 
of all grades, in excess of those necessary to the command and instruc- 
tion of the troops, duties of such importance that no artillery organiza- 
tion is considered a suitable one in which these branches of the artillery 
service are crippled to provide for the efficiency of any other. Each 
branch has its appropriate sphere and duties, and all are important, 
whether of command and administration, manufacture or education. 
But the discipline and instruction, in fact, the efficiency of the batteries 
or companies, are no doubt rightly considered of vital importance, and 
the full complement of officers and men needed for that purpose is al- 
ways maintained. It is to insure this, and to provide for the sudden 
expansion of war, that the artillery staff exists, and is recognized as a 
neces-ary part of the organization. All artillery officers proper are eli- 
gible to the duties of the artillery staff. In fact, the widest experience 
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GIVING THE PARTICULARS RELATING TO EACH DISASTER, ETC.—Continued. 















ae a 
5 Nature of Loss of 
To. Date of Loss. Location of Loss. Tak. Life. Remarks. 














-—— van 11,| 






J a .|Missing........., All lost...... | 
loot, ie 1878... “heaiass “Guill Island, L. 1. 8..|Wrecked... ...|All saved... 
Oct. 23, 1878...... ‘wae TRE acasce coscesqcceor Ashore, towed 





| off, sunk....; All saved.. .!She was subsequently raised. 
. Sunk by col... Over 50 -_/ 













od... - Only 2 saved| 
| 






| 

\Missing......... |All lost...... 
.| Wrecked....... a saved... ; 
| 






St. Nazaire........ Feb. 17, 1879 














Glasgow ........000 Sailed . Jan. 11, 
OR il ah linia © ah ‘All lost. 
Ipswich ........00+ Feb. 1879.....ccccce Gulf Stream... ~~» Abandoned ... aa saved... ‘| This vessel had put back to 
| Phila., Feb.7, leaking from 
| | | dam. by ice, & suiled again. 
Liverpool.......++ [Marek 2, 1, 1879..... [Coast of Ireland...............|\Sunk by col...| All saved...| 
! Mi 












Geo. H. PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 






and highest professional culture of the personnel is the very spirit of 
foreign artillery organization, the officers being changed at the expira- 
tion of stated periods from one set of duties to another, so as to insure 
their general knowledge of all. When an officer shows unusual apti- 
tude for a certain kind of duty he may be retained beyond the allotted 
time, provided he continues to work intelligently and with sufficient 
zeal. So much by way of preface toa more detailed though general 
comment on the duties of the artillery staff, which include those of the 
inspector-general, or chief of artillery, the artillery bureau of the war 
department, the artillery and engineer committee, the technical artillery, 
and the special artillery schools. 
















THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL AND ARTILLERY BUREAU OF THE WAR 
MINISTRY. 








As a rule the artillery of all foreign armies has a head. In some 
countries, as in Russia, Austria, and Germany, he is a member of the 
royal family, having a representative who acts for him ; in other cases 
he is a general officer, or, as in England, a deputy adjutant-general, 
who is the channel of communication between the Duke of Cambridge 
as commander-in-chief and subordinate artillery commanders. The 
duties of the inspector-general or head have been fully described in 
previous accounts. He is, in a word, one of the advisory organs of the 
war minister in regard to artillery affairs, and for this purpose stands 
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at the head of the artillery bureau of the war ministry, which is com- 
posed of a number of artillery officers, enlisted men, and civilians 
specially charged with the preservation and elaboration of everything 
pertaining to the organization, administration, and instruction of the 
artillery. The officers are specially selected on account of their fitness 
_ and experience with troops and in the various establishments, and are, 
therefore, well qualified to understand the needs of the service. No 
arguments are necessary to prove the great advantages of an arrange- 
ment by means of which the different branches of the artillery service 
are brought into perfect harmony with each other by being placed in 
the hands of those most interested in promoting their efficiency. In 
this country we have no inspector-general, or chief of artillery, no 
bureau in the war department specially charged with artillery affairs, 
and, in fact, no artillery staff, although the ordnance department is 
properly the basis of such an organization, which would also include 
all artillery officers now on duty at the war department, the artillery 
school, and military academy, the signal corps, the civil colleges, etc., 
and who should be in excess of the number required with the batteries. 
Upwards of fifty artillery officers are, as a rule, serving away from their 
regiments, and were the administration of the artillery what it should 
be, this large detachment would become apparent as a serious evil. 


THE ARTILLERY AND ENGINEER COMMITTEES. 


These committees are common to foreign armies, and are also ad- 
visory organs to the war ministers on all scientific questions affecting 
the organization, tactics, service, and material of the special arms. For 
this purpose they must keep informed of the progress of science gen- 
erally, conduct experiments, and recommend such changes as may seem 
necessary. ‘The composition and duties of the committees have been 
fully explained. They are composed of officers of both arms, because 
the intimate relation of the artillery and engineers makes it important 
that the officers be in accord on scientific subjects, and that they should 
discuss them together; all questions affecting the one bearing with 
almost equal force upon the other. 

In this country we have nothing which bears much resemblance to 
the artillery and engineer committees of Europe. There is an engineer 
committee called the “armament board,” and an ordnance committee 
called the “ ordnance board.” The latter determine all questions affect- 
ing the guns, their carriages, ammunition, implements, and equipments, 
and the other their platforms, aud where they shall be located. The 
service of the guns, the care of the fortifications, and the practical tests 
of the service devolve on the artillery, and yet they have no represen- 
tation on either board. It is said that these boards are not in accord 
on many important questions, and that the secretary of war finds it 
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difficult to decide between them ; which, if true, is unfortunate. But it 
is not easy to see why there should be two boards instead of one, or why, 
considering the abilities, responsibilities, and duties of the artillery, they 
do not take part in the discussion of matters which so intimately con- 
cern them. The main questions before these boards acting in a purely 
military capacity are those which pertain to the character of our fortifi- 
cations and their armaments, and it would be judicious to require artil- 
lery officers, who in time of war command our forts and batteries, and 
are thus made responsible for their security, to participate, as a matter 
of experience, if nothing more, in the investigation of these subjects. 
















COMMAND AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARTILLERY TROOPS. 






The command and administration of the artillery, as of other 
troops and establishments, centres in the commanding general of the 
army corps or district in which they are located. As the artillery em- 
braces, besides the regiments, a number of manufacturing and special 
establishments which require the disbursement of large sums of money, 
the rule is modified for certain administrative purposes. For example, 
the purely technical affairs of the artillery are controlled by artillery 
officers in direct communication with each other and the chief of artil- 
lery or war minister ; but in other respects the general commanding is 
supreme over all establishments within the limits of his command, may 
visit and inspect them, and otherwise exercise supervision and control 
for purposes of drill and discipline. For the most part the artillery of 
Europe is formed into regiments (the brigades of Russia and England 
having really a regimental organization), and the “ battery division” 
of three or four batteries of field artillery, and the battalion of an 
equal number of foot companies, are the administrative, and whenever 
possible, the tactical units; the batteries and foot companies being 
habitually commanded and manceuvred in groups of three or four. 
Experience has shown that the isolation of a single battery on the 
battle-field, except in special cases, is a tactical mistake; that to be 
effective the batteries must be grouped, and easily assembled in masses, 
and thus a principle of tactics has come to have its influence on ques- 
tions of organization and administration. _ Each regiment has its depot, 
commanded by a field-officer, from which it is supplied, whenever 
practicable, with recruits and material, and this constitutes one of the 
marked differences between our own and foreign systems. The artil- 
lery of Europe has both a peace and war formation, and the one is 
evolved from the other without confusion or delay. The peace forma- 
tion is the model, the miniature, as it were, of the vast army that takes 
the field. There are no new formations, and, except in regard to the 
actual fighting and exposure, the experience and training of peace is 
that which best serves the purpose of war, both in matters of command 
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and administration. In this country our artillery is formed into regi- 
ments; but whereas in time of peace we follow the complex system 
of the English, in time of war we imitate, as far as our inexperience 
will permit, the example of Germany, Austria, Italy, and France, and 
organize artillery brigades, indifferently commanded and administered 
at the outset, for the lack of training which a period of peace makes 
possible, and the hurry and uncertainty of war a probability, depend- 
ing on such fortuitous circumstances as a brilliant and intelligent com- 
mander and a choice group of subordinates. 

The personnel of our artillery receives but little war training, either 
in tactics or administrative matters. In time of peace we are scattered 
about in small commands, and in war the artillery regiments have but 
a paper organization, the batteries being grouped usually according to 
circumstances ; that is, with those of the same or of different regiments 
of regulars and volunteers, and commanded in many instances by 
strange and unwelcome field-officers of less experience in some cases 
than the captains; and as we have no regimental depots, each battery 
commander must rely on his personal address and the influence of his 
immediate superiors for the supply of men, horses, and material which 
should flow to his battery in harmony with well-defined principles of 
administration. I appeal to the experience of the artillary in the late 
civil war in confirmation of this assertion. I have no means of stating 
the precise method pursued in the various armies, but know enough 
from personal observation to be able to say that there was no uniform 
plan of organization and administration throughout the entire army, 
and that the system was frequently changed. At one time the batteries 
had six guns, then they had four, two of which in some batteries were 
rifled and two smooth-bore, with all the complications attending mixed 
ammunition, ete.’ 

Again, the plan was to assign batteries to infantry brigades, where 
the guns were oftentimes separated and sent off by sections to fritter 
away their ammunition without effect, or to be captured for lack of 
proper support. Then the artillery formed brigades assigned to the 
infantry divisions of an army corps, with a corps artillery reserve, but 
even then the plan and spirit of this organization, though excellent, 
was not understood, and the commanders of artillery brigades had no 
time to explain it, and consequently it sometimes happened, through 
ignorance and stupidity, that the commander of an infantry division, 
who should have almost absolute control of three or four batteries, was 
deprived of his artillery and left to his own resources at a critical mo- 
ment. The senior captain present usually commanded the brigade, 
which it was intended at the outset should contain at least one battery 
of the regular army, with its captain ; but the practice of transferring 


1 Battery ‘‘L,’’ Fourth Artillery, had at one time two yan Parrotts, 
two 6-pounder guns, and two 12-pounder howitzers. 
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the captains of artillery to the administrative and other branches of the 
service on the outbreak of hostilities soon left the regular batteries in 
the hands of lieutenants, and the command of the artillery brigades 
then passed under other control. It seldom happened that the rank of 
artillery officers was commensurate with the command they held, or 
the important services they rendered. Many of those who stood by 
their guns from first to last through motives of pride and esprit de corps 
came out of the field with nearly the same rank with which they en- 
tered. It was the rule for captains to command brigades, and lieuten- 
ants to command batteries. Each army corps, after army corps were 
formed, was presumed to have an “artillery reserve,” under a field- 
officer of high rank, but he was sometimes a captain of brief service. 
So much for the organization ; as for the administration, matters were 
in the same unsettled state. Some of the brigades had quartermasters 
and commissaries, with all the impedimenta of trains, etc., while others 
had not, and depended on the staff of the infantry divisions to which 
they were attached, and others drew their supplies directly from the 
corps depots. Some of the brigades had the services of veterinaries, 
others had none ; some of the batteries had medical officers and ambu- 
lances, others were without; and so on in endless variety. In fact, 
the whole subject, as far as details were concerned, was as much the 
result of chance as design, and, as I have before stated, depended on 
who was in command. 

It seems to be a settled principle in foreign armies that three 
or four batteries shall be placed under the immediate control of di- 
visional commanders of infantry and cavalry, and that the remainder 
of the guns of a corps, in the requisite proportion, shall constitute 
the corps artillery under the immediate control of the army corps 
commander. The rank of the artillery commander varies from 
the grade of captain to that of major-general. In consideration of 
their high rank, as compared with the length of service and experience 
of our volunteer officers, it seems no more than just that provisional, if 
not actual, rank be given to artillery officers of the regular army in 
time of war. The commander of a brigade of three batteries should be 
a major or lieutenant-colonel at least, of the corps artillery a colonel, 
and of all the artillery of an army corps a brigadier-general. Unless 
something of the kind be done few officers in the ‘next war will be 
willing to serve in the artillery, which will be in a more critical posi- 
tion than ever. The regiment of twelve batteries with no organized 
unit between the regiment as a whole and the batteries, and no depots, 
has resulted in a wide dispersion of the batteries, and in depriving the 
colonels of all active control, and placed subordinate field-officers gen- 
erally in command of posts garrisoned by a single battery. By group- 
ing three or four batteries together at posts commanded by suitable 
field-officers, and by making the colonels responsible for the efficiency 
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of the whole, we would enter on a career of improvement heretofore 
unknown in our artillery. It is thus in the artillery of Europe; the 
colonel commands every portion of his regiment within the same mili- 
tary district, and is responsible for its drill, discipline, and tone, no 
matter whether it is at his post or not. Periodical inspections enable 
him to settle such questions. His own capacity and zeal, as well as of 
subordinate field-officers, are as much under surveillance as those of 
their inferiors in rank. We have no such system, nothing which keeps 
before us all the plain truth that “ not an ‘ officer’ for being simply ‘offi- 
cer’ hath any honor, but that honor is for those honors that are without 
Him.” Some officers are at their best the day they enter service, from 
which moment they commence to deteriorate and lose their interest, 
and after a few years they are perfectly willing to be let alone at some 
post where they can prosecute unprofessional studies and enjoy exemp- 
tion from all military duty and restraint ; in some instances living on 
the reputation of the past, because of a prevailing tendency to estimate 
men more for what they have been or have done, than for what they 
are and are doing. 

There have been few minds more subtle or profound in their anal- 
ysis of persons and things than Shakspeare’s. In the play of “Troilus 
and Cressida” (which, if not his greatest effort, is second to nothing he 
has written) he deals with the military character, the importance of 
discipline, the value of professional honor, and how to win and pre- 
serve it. 

The advice which Ulysses gives to Achilles, when that redoubtable 
warrior exclaims against the coldness of Agamemnon and other noted 
Greeks, and asks if his deeds are forgotten, bears with such force upon 
this point, and is of such absorbing interest as a bit of worldly advice 
to a great military hero, that I make no apology for quoting it at 
length. The italics are mine. 


“‘Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes. 
Those scraps are good deeds past; which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done. Perséverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honor bright. To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 
For honor travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast. Keep then the path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue. If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost ;— 
Or, like a gallant horse fallen in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
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O’errun and trampled on. Then what they do in present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours ; 
For time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 
And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer. Welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing. 0, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was ; 

For beauty, wit, ' 

High birth, vigor of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and culminating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,— 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’erdusted. 

The present eye praises the present object. 

Then marvel not, thou great and cémplete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye, 

Than what not stirs. The cry went once on thee, 
And still it might ; and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent ; 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 
Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselves, 
And drave great Mars to faction.” 


The deductions to be drawn from this advice are plain. The life of 
a soldier, to be honorable, should be one of professional activity and 
interest, and he who from whatever cause has grown to feel that he 
can venture upon idleness and indifference should expect, no matter 
how much of an Achilles he may be, to be excelled by every “ lubber” 
of an Ajax, and he should be. 

We need in the army a system of command and administration 
which in time of peace will enable us to prepare for war, and which, 
extending to all branches of the service, will prevent indifference by 
demanding intelligence, activity, and progress in every grade, and 
which, while it preserves “good deeds past” from oblivion, will give 
the highest reward to those who perform their duties intelligently and 
faithfully to the end. 

A great deal has been written and spoken about the organization of 
the army during the past ten years. That it might be improved there 
is probably no doubt, but in what respect it is barely worth while to 
speculate until it is administered as a military force for the sanction of 
law, and not as an adjunct to the political patronage and the political 
influence of the hour. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD NAVY. 


OUR FIRST CRUISE UNDER CANVAS, THE “ PREBLE’S” AND MINE, 
1840-43. 


(Concluded from page 505.) 


THE excitement in Toulon caused by this untoward event was exceed- 
ingly intense, and ere it had become allayed the frigate “ United States” 
entered that port, and at meridian, while saluting the national flag of 
France, produced great consternation among the Frenchmen by firing 
three shotted guns. The first one, striking a round fort on a point east- 
ward from the anchorage, caused the soldiers to come tearing out like 


bees from a hive; the second shot, entering a port-hole on the 80-gun 
ship “ Genereuse,” demolished the galley at a time when the cooks were 
drawing their soup, killing and wounding a dozen or more people; while 
the third passed over a brig outward bound, causing her to “ heave 
to” for explanations. An officer was immediately dispatched to the 
French ship to offer apologies and regrets, and was met on the quarter- 
deck by a lieutenant, who insultingly remarked, “This is a second 
Mahon affair!” to which the American responded, “TI am here to offer 
apologies to your commanding officer for an unfortunate occurrence ; 
when that duty is completed I am at your service, sir!” As the dead 
and wounded reached the quay the rage of the populace became in- 
flamed beyond all control ; and several American officers on shore were 
hastily collected by the consul and hurried into a close carriage, when, 
by pursuing an unfrequented route to abreast the ship, that gentleman 
succeeded in safely placing them on board. As no one appeared to be 
in condition to listen to explanations in the excitement animating the 
entire population of Toulon, the American captain deemed it advisable 
to withdraw from the port, and immediately weighed anchor and stood 
to sea, followed by a French 74, and, when well clear of Cape Sepet, 
shortened sail and backed the main-topsail to await the action of the 
French captain, who, on observing these demonstrations, put his helm 
up and ran back to his anchorage. The matter was afterwards satis- 
factorily settled by the United States government pensioning the 
wounded and the widows of those who were slain. Several years later 
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the “Cyane,” while saluting in the same harbor, managed to shoot 
away all her tompkins, and subsequently a sentry on the “ Preble” in 
discharging his ball-loaded musket at daylight, sent the bullet whiz- 
zing by a sentinel stationed on a French corvette ancliored near her. 
Apologies in the last two cases made ample amends. 

Remaining only two days in Toulon harbor, we bade a final adieu 
to the “Ohio,” then on the eve of returning home, and on reaching 
Leghorn moored inside the mole, in order to superintend the ship- 
ment of Greenough’s statue of Washington, now quietly facing the east 
front of our nation’s capitol. In three weeks, by easy stages of two 
miles a day, the statue arrived from Florence and was safely landed in 
the hold of an American ship called the “Sea,” of about fifteen hun- 
dred tons, chartered to carry it to Washington. After removing the 
ballast our people had warped this vessel to the inner harbor, where 
she received the statue from the quay near the marble image of Ferdi- 
nand I. and the four bronze pirates. A week later, after seeing that 
vessel well off shore, the “ Preble” steered for the coast of Spain, and, 
visiting Barcelona and Alecarite, returned to Mahon, where we found 
the United States sloop-of-war “ Fairfield,” of twenty guns, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore Charles W. Morgan, just arrived from 
the United States. 

The “ Preble” was immediately dispatched to Gibraltar on impor- 
tant service, when, after its execution, and meeting with the “ Brandy- 
wine,” just returned from the United States under Captain Geisinger, 
both ships stood to the eastward in company, touching at Malaga; 
and before reaching Cape Palos the vessels separated, the frigate going 
to Port Mahon and our ship to Cartagena. 

Beyond its entrance I can say very little of this port, as a midship- 
man’s prank, causing my first and, I believe, my only quarantine in 
the service, prevented my visiting the shore. 

The head owned by Midshipman Stout being thickly covered with 
fiery red hair,—usually cut close and the stumps standing out like a 
porcupine’s quills,—proved, unfortunately, a continual provocation for 
the young gentlemen to rub it, and any unusual exercise gave this offi- 
cer’s complexion a very vivid tinge, when, the blood mounting to the 
eyes and nose, produced in these organs a peculiar pinkish color, caus- 
ing much amusement to an observer, and incited the person engaged in 
rubbing to expend a greater amount of labor upon that head than he 
otherwise would have done. Well, on the afternoon of our anchoring, 
the ship at the time being unusually quiet, Stout and myself were seated 
in the steerage-country, engaged in reading, with our backs resting 
against the wardroom bulkhead, behind which, it appeared, the first 
lieutenant was endeavoring to write a letter. After half an hour or so, 
and while making vain efforts to annihilate a troublesome fly, I hap- 
pened to glance towards my companion, when that head proved too 
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much for me; and, without considering consequences, my left arm 
quickly encircled the neck and held that head as in a vise, and instinct- 
ively the knuckles of my right hand began a rapid journey over the 
entire cranium in order to loosen the scalp and enable the hair to grow. 
In the frantic efforts made by Stout to free himself, and mine to hold 
him fast, our elbows and camp-stools beat a “ devil’s tattoo” against the 
partition ; and when my prisoner was in his rosiest condition, the ward- 
room door flew open, and Mr. Downes stood before-us, trembling with 
rage at the impudence of two ‘“‘d—d young whelps” in making such 
a racket ; and as he thundered forth, as only an angry man can, “ What 
is the meaning of all this? how dare you!” the arm slackened its clasp, 
while the head recovered its normal position, and catching sight of the 
latter, now in all its radiant glory, the first lieutenant could only ejacu- 
late, “ You are both quarantined for a month!” ere he found it neces- 
sary to spring back into his apartments and slam the door after him, 
to prevent two disgraced midshipmen from witnessing an outburst of 
laughter which he was unable to control. 

A quarantine under any circumstances was bad enough, but in this 
instance it proved to be pretty rough on us, as we had not been able to 
see Cartagena and her docks; besides, the ship was to touch at sev- 
eral ports in Spain we were desirous of visiting,—an opportunity never 
again offered us. On arriving at Mahon three weeks of our “ quaran- 
tine” had expired, and the first lieutenant receiving his detachment 
from the ship to return home, removed the remaining week’s confine- 
ment, not caring to turn over any one undergoing punishment to his 
successor, Lieutenant James J. Boyle, from the “ Fairfield.” 

Lieutenant Albert E. Downes was an excellent, efficient, upright, 
kind-hearted, genial officer and gentleman, and his loss off Charleston, 
South Carolina, on the schooner “ Grampus,” in March, 1843, was a 
serious loss to both the service and country. 

In connection with the above, it appears somewhat singular that 
Mr. Downe’s predecessor, Lieutenant William D. Newman, should 
also have been drowned nineteen months later (October 9, 1844) in 
the harbor of Montevideo, while commanding the United States brig 
“ Bainbridge.” 

Early in September the squadron, consisting of the “ Brandywine,” 
“ Fairfield,” and “ Preble,” weighed for the coast of Syria; but, en- 
countering a “ Levanter” in the Sicilian passage, it was detained nearly 
two weeks in the vicinity of Malta without being able to advance a 
foot to the eastward ; and, the season becoming late for the proposed 
cruise, the commodore bore away for Syracuse. The British fleet being 
absent at this time, our presence created great consternation with the 
people of Malta, who forwarded dispatches to Gibraltar, representing 
the island as under blockade by the American squadron, and praying 
for a force to be sent either to capture or drive it away ; and it isa 
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fact that the officers and crews of two ships of the line and a frigate 
then at the Rock labored two days and a night in preparing their ves- 
sels for that object, and, when ready to sail, countermanding orders 
prevented its leaving. 

On anchoring in Syracuse harbor the authorities placed the squad- 
ron in quarantine for fifteen days, and, after consuming fourteen of 
them in wistful gazings at scenes we could not visit, the commodore 
made signal to “weigh and follow his movements,” when to sea once 
more we went, the “Preble” taking ground for a few minutes by 
stretching too far in shore, and that was all we ever saw of Syracuse. 

Passing through the Strait of Messina and close to the ever-flam- 
ing isle, Stromboli, the squadron finally entered the bay of Naples at the 
commencement of an ugly southwesterly gale, and moored with open 
hawse to the northward and westward. On the third day of the storm a 
tremendous sea from the southwest rolled into the bay, far exceeding in 
dimensions any waves I ever beheld in an open roadstead, and very seldom 
on the ocean. The three ships rode by their port chains, the “ Brandy- 
wine” half a mile away on our port bow, and the “ Fairfield” a quarter 
of a mile astern, and standing erect on the “ Preble’s” poop-deck, when 
the vessels descended together between the billows, the broad pennant 
on the flag-ship could be seen just above the wave-crests, while the 
“ Fairfield’s” mast-heads disappeared entirely from view. While the 
tempest was at its height an English brig came in, and her anchors 
were no sooner down than both chains snapped, and, assistance being 
utterly impossible, she drifted helplessly towards the beach, and was 
soon lost sight of behind the monster waves and clouds of spray, and 
was finally thrown on shore, broadside to, eastward from the old mole, 
with the keel resting not three feet from the carriage-rut in the street 
leading to Portice. R 

Remaining three weeks at Naples, the squadron returned to Mahon 
for the winter. One day during this cruise the commodore made sig- 
nal for the “ Preble” to lead, thus giving Captain Voorhees an oppor- 
tunity of testing his ship’s trim and sailing qualities. The shot-racks, 
shot-boxes, and crew were first sent forward into “the eyes of her,” 
producing a result about equal to backing the mizzen-topsail and haul- 
ing up the mainsail. Both vessels rapidly left us. Restoring the 
racks and boxes to their places, the crew was sent aft to the poop- 
and quarter-decks, when the little ship appeared to spring through 
the water like an unleached hound after a deer, and in an hour’s time 
our consorts were quite three miles astern, when a signal recalled us to 
our station on the flag-ship’s quarter. 

The “Preble” was taken to the yard, and while undergoing a 
thorough overhauling, the captain had seven and one-half tons of bal- 
last removed from forward and stowed in the spirit-room, two or three 
broken anchors from on shore cut up and placed in the chain-lockers, 
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forward of where the mainmast stepped, and the three lower masts 
raked aft as far as the partners would allow, cutting away to give the 
mizzen a proper angle, thereby causing improvements which placed 
this ship upon the sea without a peer, as subsequent experience fully 
demonstrated. 

By Spain’s permission Port Mahon was for many years (some thirty 
odd, I believe) the naval depot for the American squadron in the Med- 
iterranean, and, with its genial climate, isolated position, beautiful land- 
locked harbor, excellent market, and inexpensive living, a more satis- 
factory or suitable place could not have been found. “Jack” was happy 
and at home; he could not leave the island, therefore he could not “run ;” 
take “ French” he sometimes would, but, when his money was gone, the 
people were too poor to desire his company, and starve or return he must; 
while the officers, after their manner of life, were equally happy and 
contented ; and, unless heavily in debt through “scratching the tiger,” 
I doubt if ever either officer or man left Port Mahon without serious 
regrets. 

“ Jack” is fond of liquor, as all the world knows, but all the world 
does not know under what apparently impossible and inconceivable 
conditions he will drink it, as the following actual occurrence will go 
far toshow. It being necessary to send home the body of an officer 
dying in the squadron, the corpse, after having been hermetically sealed 
in a leaden coffin filled with whisky and afterwards incased in a 
wooden box, was deposited in a store-room to await transportation. 
During the winter the anxiety of certain sailors to work on the yard, 
together with their disinclination to take “ French,” became quite no- 
ticeable and also inexplicable after until the arrival of a storeship. While 
preparing the box containing the corpse for shipment, a small plugged 
gimlet hole was discovered on the under side, and an investigation 
demonstrated the fact of the coffin having been designedly tapped and 
all the liquor drank by these worthy sons of old ocean, whose willing- 
ness to work on the yard was now fully explained. Yes, “ Jack” loves 
grog! Forty and odd years ago Port Mahon may be considered as 
having been a paradise for naval people, caused in a great measure by 
its salubrious climate, hospitalities, drives, masquerades, suppers, monte- 
tables, date-fish, organ, pretty girls, and supasadas. 

A partial release from the rigid discipline incident to “ ship life” 
imparted a sense of comfort highly appreciated by all. Various games 
and other amusements were inaugurated, horseback-rides over excellent 
roads to Mount Toro and Ciudadela were of frequent occurrence, weekly 
dances were given by the officers to the citizens in a fine suite of rooms 
in town, masquerades were faithfully attended, and the gayeties con- 
tinued until the Lenten season remorselessly closed the door to further 
pleasures until the squadron reassembled in the following December. 
Many pleasant hours were whiled away by the music-loving in listen- 
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ing to the strains from a grand old organ filling one end of a cathedral 
built upon a cliff, and overlooking the harbor. This organ was manu- 
factured in Italy for St. Paul’s in London, and while in transitu the 
vessel bearing it became wrecked on Minorca, and the instrument, com- 
paratively uninjured, was purchased for a trifle and set up in the cathe- 
dral, where the Mahonese never tire of enjoying its glorious music, the 
organ itself being considered second only to the one at Milan. Of all 
the entertainments presented in Mahon the masquerades were more ex- 
citing and better patronized than any other; given in the theatre build- 
ing, they were free to all maskers owning a cuarto peso. Assembling 
early in the evening, the “fun” usually proceeded smoothly for several 
hours, when almost invariably one or more Dagoe gentlemen, devoured 
with jealousy at the fervent attentions paid by the gentle Americans to 
the beautiful, happy, and willing senoritas, would force a climax, gen- 
erally resulting in the thoroughly whipped Mahonese being driven to 
the street, while the victorious Americans, surrounded by a bristling 
array of bayonets, would be marched to a calaboose, where they could 
meditate undisturbed until morning, when a few dollars invariably 
opened their prison doors. Frequently, however, they forced both 
citizens and soldiers to flee and leave them masters of the field. 

The American officers being desirous of properly celebrating the 
22d of February, persuaded the bishop to grant absolution to all de- 
sirous of attending a grand ball to be given in the theatre in honor of 
the day. The ladies were in ecstasies over the prospect of an evening’s 
enjoyment with los Americanos in the midst of Lent; but, alas! two 
days previous to the 22d an old fellow conceived the idea of drowning 
himself in his cistern; an act which, perhaps, so far as he was con- 
cerned, was well enough, but, unfortunately, he was related to nearly 
every family of note in Mahon, and when the guests assembled on the 
night of February 22, six ladies only were permitted to attend, and 
our grand ball proved a failure. With the Protestant gentlemen pres- 
ent serious doubts existed regarding a rapid transit for that old gentle- 
man through purgatory ; however that may be, six Spanish ladies for 
once in their lives were distinguished belles, and had all the dancing 
they wanted. 

March 15, 1842, saw the “ Preble” once more under way, bound 
to Gibraltar, and on clearing the Balearic Islands encountered steady 
head-winds (as was usually the case with this ship whenever ordered 
to the above-named port), obliging her to beat nearly all the way to 
the Rock. At six o’clock one fine morning, with the highlands of 
Mursea and Cape Palos in sight, and a fine “ royal breeze” stirring 
from the westward, the mast-head lookout reported a sail “dead to 
windward,” which a good spy-glass soon resolved into the royals, top- 
gallant sails, and topsail yards of a full-rigged ship showing above the 
horizon, and, by the cut and color of her canvas, evidently an English 
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man-of-war. “ Now,” thought Captain Voorhees, “I will give the 
stranger a trial, and with the new trim and stay of masts, ascertain 
what the ‘ Preble’ is capable of doing ;” and it was amusing to witness 
the confidence every one on board had in ¢he little ship under them. 
Individually, as they appeared on deck the invariable question was, 
“ Anything in sight?” “ Yes; the topsail yards of a ship to wind- 
ward.” “Qh, very well,” would be the confident response, “ we’ll 
know what she’s made of before night.””. With long “ stretches,” both 
on and off shore, throughout the day, both vessels drew steadily to the 
westward, and as steadily the stranger’s sails drew, inch by inch, above 
the water, till finally her rails appeared in sight, and the red ensign at 
her peak proclaimed her a member of the British Mediterranean fleet. 
Nearer and nearer the two ships drew together until sunset, when close 
in with “ Cape de Gutt” the “ Preble” tacked a mile astern, and half an 
hour later was well to windward and drawing ahead of her friendly 
antagonist, which, a few days later, the “ Formidable’s” officers in- 
formed us, was “the fastest ship in her Majesty’s service.” Quickly 
this ship faded from sight to the eastward, and also the famous cape 
we had lately rounded, famous in song as the place where the midship- 
man “ lost his hat and” afterwards “ found it in Port Mahon, under a 
stove, with all the girls around it,” and in history as the point off which 
angry admirals in the olden time sent their delinquent captains with 
their ships, to cruise from one to six months, according to the magni- 
tude of the offense committed and the amount of spleen carried by the 
officer in chief command. 

Arriving at Gibraltar, the American consul for Tangier met the 
ship, having, through serious difficulties with the Moorish authorities, 
thought it best to abandon his post until, with the assistance of a naval 
force, he could return and demand proper redress for his grievances 
and be reinstated with due éclat to his position. The matter proved to 
be of sufficient importance to require the “ Preble’s” detention in the 
neighborhood until Captain Voorhees could inform Commodore Mor- 
gan regarding the condition of affairs and receive his instructions, or 
else await his appearance with the other ships of the squadron. 

One morning during this detention I was called for the market- 
boat, and on returning at 7 A.M. was greatly surprised at finding every 
preparation made for our departure, and the ship waiting only for my 
return to be away. 

As soon as the boat could be cleared and “run up” the capstan-bars 
were manned, and in a few minutes the “ Preble,” careening to a stiff 
“top-gallant” westerly wind, was standing to the southward, where 
bound no one save the captain appeared to know. Swiftly crossing to 
the African shore, near the base of Ape’s Hill, when, with “helm 
a-lee,” round the ship came, her sails fairly thundering in the breeze, 
and, shooting thrice her length to windward, filled on the other tack, 
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when away she sped with “weather leaches all alive,” dashing the 
white-capped waves in massive clouds from either bow, and, despite 
the four-knot current sweeping eastward through the strait, always 
“fetching” the point on the opposite shore “for which she looked” 
when steadied on the latest course. Rankly heeling to the strong 
Atlantic blasts, and in stretches from shore to shore, she tore through 
the opposing billows “ like a thing of life,” drawing rapidly westward 
all the while, until Spartel gazed pleasantly on her lee and grim “ Old 
Sol,” from his throne thirty degrees up in the sky, smiled his verdict 
of enough, when our commander, thrilling with delight and more 
than satisfied with his ship’s proud record, reluctantly put the helm 
a-weather, and at eventide the “ Preble” quietly rested on Algesiras’ 
Bay, having “beaten” through Gibraltar’s Strait against the full 
strength of that mighty stream, flowing ceaselessly past the Pillars 
of Hercules to the great inland sea of the ancients, an achievement 
never accomplished, I believe, by any other ship in maritime history. 

At daylight, a few mornings later, discovering the “ Brandywine” 
in the strait to the eastward, the “ Preble” weighed and ran out and 
joined her, and we were surprised to learn that she was “ homeward 
bound,” and also that on her leaving Mahon the commodore had not 
received our dispatches regarding the Tangier difficulty. After a con- 
sultation between the commanding officers, the “ Preble” left to hunt 
up the commander-in-chief, Captain Geisinger deciding to await his 
arrival at Gibraltar. Disappointed in not finding Commodore Morgan 
.at Minorca, the ship followed him to Marseilles, whither he had gone 
to conclude a matrimonial engagenient contracted between himself and 
Miss Julia Rich, the daughter of our consul at Mahon. Immediately 
ordering the “ Preble” back to the strait, he soon afterwards followed 
in the “ Fairfield,’ and when united the squadron sailed for Tangier. 
Becoming separated in a strong “ Levanter” encountered during the 
“ first watch,” at daylight, as we were heading in for anchorage at 
Tangier, our consorts were discovered under close reefs to leeward of 
Cape Spartel, necessitating, of course, our running down to join them ; 
and, they being unequal to the task of working back, the squadron was 
forced to await a change of wind. 

On the fourth day of our detention the flag-ship signaled the 
“ Brandywine” to “part company,” when that frigate immediately 
squared away for the United States, leaving the two sloops-of-war to 
finish the work in abeyance. After six days of “ backing and filling” 
to leeward of Spartel, the “ Fairfield” and “ Preble,” with tompkins 
out and men at the guns, stood into the roadstead before Tangiers, cre- 
ating a great commotion among the Moors and Arabs, who were un- 
certain as to the views entertained by the infidels regarding the matter 
in hand. The flag-lieutenant, together with the consul, were immedi- 
ately dispatched to Morocco, the capital, and during an interview 
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granted by the emperor the trouble, whatever it may have been, was 
amicably settled, and on their return the “ Preble” sailed to prosecute 
her summer’s cruise to the eastward, limited in that direction by the 
coast of Asia Minor. 

While at Tangier the Danish frigate “Thetis” arrived in port, 
having on board the heir to the throne of Denmark, his Highness 
being on a visit to the principal countries bordering on the Mediterra- 


nean. 
Touching at Gibraltar, we next proceeded to Mahon, where, during 


our absence, the French had established a hospital on the small island 
fronting Calafagara Bay, for the accommodation of their Algerine sick 
and wounded. 

While receiving provisions and stores, six English ships of the line 
appeared off the island, and, after-a tarry of two or three days, the 
“ Monarch” anchored in the lower harbor, and, on communicating 
with the Spanish authorities, weighed and joined her consorts, when 
the squadron disappeared in the direction of Malta. The object of 
this armed visit was disclosed some months later, and resulted in driv- 
ing the foreigners, both French and Americans, away from Minorca. 
Our next stopping-place was Toulon, where, on leaving in half a gale 
of wind, the grandest exhibition of a ship’s performance I have ever 
witnessed was achieved by the “ Preble” under the able management 
of Lieutenant Junius J. Boyle. 

Our ship was anchored inshore of, forty odd closely moored heavy 
war-vessels, twenty-seven of them belonging to the line, and so situated , 
that unavoidably, against the wind, she was obliged to work out through 
the elongated and most densely packed portion of the fleet; an experi- 
ment, to the astonishment of more than thirty thousand Frenchmen, 
she successfully accomplished, and, outside of her own bulwarks, not a 
soul of those wondering thousands watching her almost magical move- 
ments believed the “Preble,” or any other square-rigged vessel ever 
borne upon the water, capable of beating unharmed against a heavy 
wind through that labyrinth of ships. 

Whenever the service upon which the ship was engaged permitted, 
Captain Voorhees always made a point of remaining two whole days 
in every port he happened to anchor, in order to give both officers and 
men an opportunity of knowing something of the places visited. On 
the morning after our arrival one-half of all the people on board would 
be sent to the shore, followed on the second day by the other half, while 
the third day morning would once more see the ship under way. 

Sailing from Toulon, and after touching at Leghorn, the course was 
laid along the coast of Italy, through the Strait of Messina, past the 
Adriatic to the Grecian Archipelago, and procuring a pilot at Milo, we 
made for Syra, when a strong northeast wind forced us to leeward, and 
under “ whole topsails with lee muzzles under,” while beating up for 
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the harbor, we discovered a long “ whaleback” rock close aboard under 
‘our lee, when the wind suddenly lulled, leaving the ship tossing help- 
lessly on a short, heavy cross-sea, and “ drifting” directly upon the 
danger, from which no efforts on our part could force her, and when 
only a few feet intervened between the vessel and utter destruction, a 
puff of wind momentarily filled the sails and sent her clear. A few 
minutes later a squall, the pioneer of a strong gale, struck the ship, 
forcing her to bear away under shortened sail for Naousa, a harbor 
located in the north end of Paros, an island twenty miles to leeward. 
Detained here weather-bound for more than a week, parties visited 
the celebrated marble quarries, the famous grotto of Antiparos, and 
other places of interest mentioned in ancient history. The northwestern 
side of this harbor is formed by a narrow neck of land rising gradually 
from the water’s edge to a ridge, where it terminates suddenly in an 
overhanging precipice, whose crest, several hundred feet above the sea, 
affords a fascinating view of the “ wild waves” dashing against its base, 
and was to me a favorite place of resort. 

One morning while straying in my usual haunt, and spying a 
boulder somewhat larger than one’s head, an insane impulse seized me 
to watch that boulder splash into the water. Taking it in my hands 
and stepping upon a rock projecting several feet beyond the cliff, I 
raised it high in the air, and while in the act of throwing felt the 
earth sinking beneath me, when instinct, I presume, came to the rescue 
(as I had no time for deliberation), and I threw all my strength 
against the boulder. My body, yielding to the force thus generated, 
fell heavily to the ground, several feet in the rear, while the entire 
ledge went crashing into the frightful abyss below, leaving my nether 
extremities dangling in the space vacated by the rock an instant before. 
Presently I slued myself around, and after gazing a while into that 
yawning gulf of horrors from which a power little less than a miracle 
had snatched me, I rolled to a safe distance, and, rising, went my way, 
forever cured of all desire to hurl boulders over precipices of any 
height whatever. 

After a detention of eight or ten days, we. finally succeeded in 
reaching Syra, and three days later sailed for Smyrna, and on pass- 
ing the channel formed by the islands of Tinos and Myconos, the wind, 
hauling to the northward, forced the ship to leeward of Scio, and ne- 
cessitated our beating through the strait bearing that name. The next 
morning, at eight o’clock, while stretching into this channel, some 
twelve or fourteen vessels were discovered to windward, all working to 
the northward, the most distant sail in sight being a ship’s main-royal 
barely showing above the horizon. The wind remaining steady, at 4 
P.M. the “ Preble” had passed the strait and was heading up for the 
Gulf of Smyrna, while the vessels observed in the morning were all 
well under our lee, many of them out of sight, and the one showing the 
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royal fully three miles to leeward. I mention this circumstance as an- 
other exhibition of the extraordinary weatherly qualities of this “ Pride: 
of the Seas,” as her crew usually called her, and no ship ever more 
worthily deserved that appellation than did the “ Preble” while under 
the command of Captain Voorhees. 

The next evening we “came to” off Smyrna, where were at anchor a 
French squadron, a Turkish rear-admiral’s ship, and the Danish frigate 
“Thetis.” Many places of interest were visited, including Turk-town, 
Jew-town, Armenian-town, and Frank-town, all possessing novel at- 
tractions to a stranger. The site of ancient Smyrna, as I remember it, 
lies a mile or more southward from the new town of that name, and 
was at that time represented by a few scattered ruins, remains of cis- 
terns in fair preservation, several rods of the city inclosure, and the four 
walls of a marble edifice where, according to popular tradition, St. John 
the Divine, more than eighteen centuries ago, proclaimed to a pagan 
world the marvelous story of the lowly Man of Bethlehem. Interesting 
as this place may have appeared, all visitors were unfortunately ex- 
cluded in consequence of a desperate band of robbers possessing it in 
numbers sufficient to overawe the military force of Smyrna, and no body 
of Turks in that vicinity, however strong, dared attempt their removal. 
Unaware of this important fact, Midshipman Stout and myself one 
pleasant afternoon strolled to this locality without meeting a soul on 
the grounds, and after viewing the ruins and cisterns and procuring 
mementos from the church walls, returned to Smyrna to horrify our 
citizen friends with a recital of our adventure, they believing it impos- 
sible for us to have gone to Old Smyrna and returned alive. The se- 
cret of our escape transpired a few hours later, when it became known 
that at the time of our visit the entire band was twenty odd miles away 
sacking a town of three hundred inhabitants. On the evening of July 
23, at the solicitation of the French and American consuls, Captain 
Voorhees attended the opera, returning on board by 11 P.M., and the 
next morning feeling somewhat indisposed, he directed Lieutenant 
Boyle to proceed to Voula with the vessel, “ water ship,” and return. 
About nine o’clock on the second morning after reaching the watering- 
place, and as the launch was being called away to bring the last load 
necessary to fill our casks, the surgeon came from the cabin and re- 
quested the first lieutenant to return at once to Smyrna, as the captain’s 
disease had suddenly developed very alarming symptoms, and a consul- 
tation was imperative. The anchor was immediately weighed, and four 
hours later the French surgeons in port were assembled on board with 
the object indicated above, and that body not considering the case a 
dangerous one, we all rested easier, under the impression that with his 
powerful constitution our captain would pull safely through, until 11.20 
A.M., July 27, 1842, when Surgeon Frederick J. Sickles, emerging from 
the cabin, announced to the astonished people on the “ Preble” that 
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“Commander Ralph Voorhees had that moment ceased to breathe.” 
At this astounding intelligence every man on board appeared dazed, 
nor did they seem capable of realizing that their honored captain who, 
only four days previously, had appeared among them the embodiment 
of health and strength, was then lying in the cabin forever powerless to 
again battle with the storms of life and nature. Cut down in the day 
of his greatest usefulness by that terrible scourge the Greek fever, and 
almost without warning, he had gone to “that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns,” leaving those lately under his 
command to mourn the absence of.a friend whose place could never 
be filled to them on this side of that shadowy land to which his noble 
spirit had fled. Escorted by all who could be spared from the ship, 
by the officers from the foreign ships in port, the Frankish citizens on 


' shore, and led by the “ Thetis’s” band, we carefully bore to the Christian 


cemetery and gently laid to rest in that far-off land, beneath the Mos- 
lem rule, the body of our late commander, and as the parting volleys 
awoke the neighboring echoes with their unusual sound, we bade fare- 
well to one who had gone from us, leaving only the memory of a 
noble nature, a kind, upright gentleman, and an officer whose superior 
I have never found in our own or any other service. 

On returning to the ship the crew were assembled on the quarter- 
deck, and, as the half-masted pennant ascended to the truck, Lieuten- 
ant James J. Boyle formally assumed the command so recently made 
vacant by the hand of death. 

Bidding a sad adieu to Smyrna, we ran north of Scio and through 
the Doro Passage, formed by the islands of Negropont and Andros, 
greedily viewing the classic land of Attica as we sped along its verdant 
shores towards the Pyrzus, where “ the mountains look on Marathon, 
and Marathon looks on the sea.” After short visits made by both 
officers and men to the ancient ruins of Athens, the anchor was again 
weighed, and after touching at Syra we proceeded to Tripoli, and (the 
American consul being absent) from thence immediately to Tunis, 
where, while Captain Boyle was attending to international matters, 
the officers were making the acquaintance of those belonging to an 
English war-schooner, said to be superior to any of her class in the 
British navy ; and, owing to her superior sailing qualities, she had for 
several years been stationed on the lower African coast, and proved 
eminently successful in breaking up the slave-trade. One stormy, 
dirty-looking evening, with the wind blowing in heavy gusts from 
the westward, the schooner was observed to get under way and stand 
to the northward, when a few moments later the darkness completely 
hid her from view. The fact of her departure being reported to Cap- 
tain Boyle, he immediately had all hands called to “ up anchor,” deter- 
mined to “see what that fast British schooner was made of ;” and like 
a fish loosed from the meshes of a net away dashed the “ Preble,” close- 
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hauled under top-gallant-sails when double reefs would have been 
proper, throwing the spray in silvery sheets far and wide, drenching 
the decks and courses, and leaving a broad, fiery wake behind. On- 
ward she flew, without discovering the vessel we were determined to 
master, until a narrow escape at midnight from colliding with a heavy 
brig crossing our track, warned our captain to shorten sail. After- 
wards we jogged along quietly until daylight revealed our position to 
be a few miles south of Sardinia, near where the “ Delaware,” of 80 
guns, was knocked down several years before while luffing through a 
heavy squall during a morning watch, and the “ unauthorized letting 
go of the fore-sheet” alone saved her from going down with eleven 
hundred souls on board. 

It was related of the first lieutenant, afterwards Commodore Thomas 
W. Wyman, that when the “ Delaware” was thrown on her broadside, 
with difficult climbing he succeeded in reaching the quarter-deck, where, 
snatching the trumpet from the officer in charge, his first order, given 
in a voice heard distinctly fore. and aft, was, “ Keep clear of the paint- 
work!” This command to hundreds of human beings packed in the 
lee-scuppers like sardines in a box instantly restored them to order, 
they naturally feeling that if at such a time, with a line-of-battle ship 
on her “ beam ends,” clean paint-work was of paramount importance, 
their condition could not be a serious one. 

This unsurpassed exhibition of sang-froid on the part of Lieutenant 
Wyman, preventing any liability to a panic at a time of imminent peril, 
where a huge ship of the line was held upon her side by a furious wind, 
and with little prospect of righting, deserves to be recorded and handed 
down to coming generations as an example worthy of imitation by all 
seamen when suddenly overwhelmed by extraordinary danger. 

A few days later found our ship anchored at the lazaretto near the 
entrance of Mahon harbor, with a thirty days’ quarantine imposed as a 
penalty for visiting the Eastern Mediterranean. Before the town, in 
Calafagara Bay, were the “Columbus,” 74, and the frigate “Con- 
gress,” recently from the United States, and awaiting our arrival was 
the relief of our late captain, Commander N , who had reached 
Toulon four days after the “ Preble’s” departure, early in the summer. 
On the “ Congress” as the executive was Lieutenant Edward G. Tilton, 
reputed to be the most tyrannical officer in the navy, a terror and a 
nightmare to all subjected to his sway. So black had his character 
been painted that I was unable to picture other than a monster of 
huge proportions with flaming eyes,—a sort of devouring demon, be- 
fore whom no subordinate could stand without danger of annihilation ; 
and one Sunday evening, when a shore-boat pulled near the quarter, 
bearing a remarkably handsome, slight-built, active-appearing, and 
pleasant-looking gentleman, I was simply incapable of comprehending 
that this officer could, by any possible means, be the Caligula of the 
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service ; yet this was the terrible Lieutenant Tilton, who at this period 
was undergoing trial by court-martial for some difficulty between him- 
self and his commanding officer, Captain Philip F. Voorhees; and on 
the “ Preble’s” release from quarantine he exchanged with Lieutenant 
Boyle, and, to our horror, this fiend in human shape was saddled upon 
us! The last person in the whole world six quiet, orderly midshipmen de- 
sired for a shipmate, especially in the capacity of first lieutenant. Soon 
after our new captain had taken charge of the ship she was dispatched 
to Marseilles, where, mooring within the inner mole, she remained two / 
weeks, and on emerging therefrom, owing to the sewers of that city 
emptying into this basin, where there was neither ebb and flow of tide 
nor artificial means for carrying the débris to deep water, all the gilt- 
work became ruined, and the white paint-work turned to the color of 
brown mud, requiring a thorough repainting inboard and out. Dur- 
ing our passage to and from Marseilles, Captain N appeared de- 
sirous of ascertaining the ship’s best sailing trim, and against the evi- 
dence afforded by his own experiments, wherein the mere weight of the 
crew placed first forward and then aft gave in the latter case a speed 
of two and one-half knots greater than when in the former position, he 
had on reaching port all the ballast in the spirit-room transferred to 
the fore-peak, the mast uprighted, and other. minor changes made, thus 
converting this splendid ship into as veritable a “tub” as ever floated 
on the ocean, destroying completely her unequaled weatherly and sail- 
ing qualities, and from that time to the day of her destruction at Pen- 
sacola she was never noted for anything beyond an ordinary vessel,— 
neither fast nor weatherly. 

Mahon at this time presented an unusual appearance of activity. 
Besides the four American war-ships in port, French cruisers and 
transports were daily arriving and departing, and others undergoing 
repairs at the yard, while the hospitals were filled with sick, wounded, 
and convalescents, and during our absenée five thousand insubordinate, 
desperate Spanish soldiers had been sent to the island and quartered on 
the people until fresh difficulties at home should demand their recall, 
and serious disturbances, together with the worst of crimes, frequently 
resulted from their presence in town. Gunner Arnold and a quarter- 
gunner belonging to the “ Preble” were assaulted by a Spanish sergeant 
armed with a broad-bladed knife ; the former receiving a serious wound 
in the arm, and the latter was run completely through the body. One 
of our wardroom boys was shot and killed by a soldier, and others at- 
tached to the squadron were either murdered or wounded, the offenders 
in every instance escaping punishment. 

The term “ Long Hill” was applied to a road of easy grade cut in 
the side of a precipice, and leading from the bay-shore at Calafagara 
Point to a plateau about forty feet above the bay-level, on which the 
eastern portion of the town was built, and “Short Hill” to a zigzag 
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ascent near the cliff’s centre, and perhaps an eighth of a mile westward 
from the point. The former, at the summit, passed near a bluff about 
fifteen feet high, between whose base and the road was a “ wash-out” 
three or four feet deep, furnishing an admirable place for concealment 
to any one bent upon mischief. About eleven o’clock on the night of 
October 28, 1842, Passed Midshipman John S. Patterson, attached to 
the “ Congress,” was foully murdered on the “ Long Hill” while re- 
turning to his ship, and apparently without cause, as robbery was not 
attempted, and his recent arrival on the station rendered him a stranger 
to almost every one in town. A knife-blade had entered the breast 
three times, and penetrated the heart twice. Early in the evening Mr. 
Patterson had a trifling difficulty with a Spanish officer at “Johnny 
Cacheo’s,” but the affair had been amicably settled at the time, and good 
feeling prevailed when they separated, shortly afterwards. From the 
evidence procurable at the time I was led to believe that the wrong 
person had probably suffered, the intended victim, in my opinion, being 
an officer on the “ Preble” who had come from the “Ohio,” and in 
consequence of being engaged to a young lady of great beauty, had ex- 
cited the jealousy of a certain Spanish officer, who wanted the girl for 
himself; and on the night in question, which happened to be a very 
dark one, the former, on visiting his fiancée, was followed (as seen by a 
person in an adjoining building) by three men, who laid in wait until 
a movement within the house indicated the officer’s departure, when the 
trio stealthily moved towards the “ Long Hill.” The officer, emerging 
from a bright light into darkness, was unable to see, and feeling his 
way to the wall overlooking the “Short Hill,” and guided by it, de- 
scended by that route instead of the other, as he had intended, and be- 
fore reaching the bottom, Mr. Patterson passed on his way to the “ Long 
Hill,” and when abreast of the “ wash-out” he was heard by the watch 
on board the several vessels to exclaim, “ What do you want? Go 
away from me! Iam stabbed!” Then came the sound of a few rapid 
steps, ending with a heavy thud, as from a falling body. The corpse 
was found apparently about twelve paces from the place of attack, and 
a post-mortem examination revealed the wounds as before mentioned. 
The “ Preble” had a mainmast-man, one Charles Golden, a curious 
little antiquated Irishman, a genius in his way, and an expert swords- 
man, and while on liberty with five shipmates the little party was at- 
tacked and roughly handled by eight armed soldiers. During the mélée 
Charley managed to trip the heels of one, and, securing his sword, 
made short work of the other seven, disarming and driving them from 
the field. But the glorious victory was suddenly changed to a dis- 
graceful rout, caused by a half-drunken comrade inserting his head be- 
tween Golden’s legs, and, rising up, precipitated the hero head foremost 
upon the pavement, leaving him too much stunned for further action. 
The discomfited enemy, upon seeing their late conqueror hors du combat, 
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returned to the charge, and the sailors, deprived of a leader, fled for 
their lives, hotly pursued by the enraged and vengeful Spaniards, one 
of whom, on recovering his cutlass, gave poor Charley his quietus by a 
well-directed blow, sufficiently powerful to have cleaved the head to 
the shoulders, but, diverted by a thick tarpaulin hat, which was 
nearly cut in twain, the skull escaped, but the side-face was laid open 
to the bone, and the man left for dead. Charley soon regained his 
consciousness and appeared on duty the ensuing day, as cheery as if he 
had attended a wake instead of looking grim death squarely in the 
face. Golden being a self-constituted guardian and friend of all pigs 
received on board, never tired of caring for the comfort and happiness 
of these favorites, whom he ever regarded with a proud and watchful 
eye, and upon their beauty and perfections would discourse by the 
hour, only too well pleased to secure a patient listener ; and they, re- 
sponding to his affection, quickly learned to come at his call, jump 
upon his lap and shoulders, cunningly poke their noses into his face 
and root among the hair, playfully nip his ears and legs, and under his 
instructions readily acquired various amusing tricks. The cats also fell 
to Charley’s care, and soon recognized him as their best friend, phy- 
sician, and playfellow. Previous to leaving port Golden always ob- 
tained a few hours’ leave for the sole purpose of procuring “ catnip” 
for his pets, which, wrapped in an eel-skin, was carefully stowed at the 
bottom of a “ ditty-bag,” beneath sewing materials and other treasures, 
until Sunday mornings brought it forth, when two leaves of “nip” 
would be served to each cat as a preventive against fits, from which 
Charley averred it would certainly exempt them; and he was un- 
doubtedly correct in his theory, as the cats on that ship always enjoyed 
exceptionally good health. On one occasion, being in a confidential 
mood, Charley disclosed the fact of his having at one period of his life 
made a disastrous failure in attempting to transfer his fortunes from 
shipboard to the shore,—a circumstance in perfect keeping with the man. 
Golden, according to his statement, together with a companion main- 
mast-man named John Fause (another curious little old Irishman), on 
returning from a long cruise in the Pacific, many years before, with 
about five hundred dollars due each, concluded they were tired of the 
sea, and as they had discovered a chance for a brilliant and successful 
speculation, with no risk whatever of a failure, they would forever 
abandon the dangers incident to their past lives and secure a comforta- 
ble home on the land, and immediately set about establishing a hotel in 
Norfolk, Virginia, for the accommodation of naval officers. Securing 
a dilapidated house in “ Little Water Street,’ probably the most dis- 
reputable neighborhood in the whole city, they proceeded to furnish 
the premises with a small quantity of second-hand furniture, crockery, 
and knives, with two-pronged iron forks, substituting hammocks for 
beds, as they would afford greater attractions for the officers, and lay- 
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ing in as stores a barrel each of whisky, brandy, rum, potatoes, mo- 
lasses, onions, carrots, turnips, several gallons of gin and various wines, 
a basket of champagne, together with a quantity of salt, pepper, 
mustard, vinegar, and tobacco, closing their purchases with a little 
black “ female pig.” Then procuring a sign bearing the inscription of 
“ Hotel for Navy Officers, kept by Golden & Fause,” painted in yel- 
low to imitate gold, they considered themselves ready for business, but 
were at a loss regarding the correct way of opening the house to cus- 
tomers, as, in their judgment, success would greatly depend upon a 
right commencement. In this dilemma they called in several old ship- 
mates for consultation, and finally the council unanimously decided a 
“ house-warming” to be the proper method of proceeding, as it would 
“ advertise the business, make the place known, and give an éclat to the 
establishment.” Accordingly, fiddlers were engaged, all the sailors in 
town, together with their friends and ladies, invited, and seven o’clock 
that evening found a motley crowd assembled, bent upon having a 
jolly good time and “ making a night of it.” At eight the dance was 
well under way, and by ten o’clock it was getting a little lively. At 1 
A.M. the “ warming” had resolved itself into a pandemonium of incar- 
nate fiends, and by 2 A.M. the keepers and their leading friends were in 
prison, their guests scattered, the “house” undoubtedly “ advertised,” 
and its fortunes at their lowest ebb. 

On their liberation from “ durance vile” the proprietors found re- 
maining of their “ well-appointed hotel” one wooden sign and one 
black pig! and in the absence of both funds and credit, they decided 
that Fause should go to sea in order to procure means for continuing 
the business, while Golden remained to float the establishment until 
assistance from that source arrived. The “ navy officers” not appear- 
ing to appreciate the accommodations opened for their comfort, and 
with neither money nor custom, Charley found it up-hill work to sub- 
sist on a sign and one live pig, and depositing the latter with the city 
mayor, followed his partner, Fause, to sea. In relating this one bril- 
liant episode in his life, Golden confidently assured me that he had at 
least five hundred pigs in the mayor’s back-yard, and on returning to 
Norfolk he seriously thought of presenting that gentleman with at 
least two pigs, possibly three, for his trouble in caring for “ that little 
black pig” while she was multiplying herself into five hundred. 

The object of that British squadron of observation, previously 
mentioned, was now manifested by the Spanish government requiring 
the absence of both French and Americans from Minorca. England, 
by treaty, having a right’ to dictate in certain matters relative to the 
island, and becoming jealous of the French occupation, to get them 
away, while preserving an appearance of impartiality, it became neces- 
sary to have the Americans removed also; therefore preparations were 
made for leaving Mahon to seek winter-quarters elsewhere, and Genoa 
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having been selected for that purpose, the squadron sailed about the 1st 
of December for that port. 

Once more at sea and in squadron, instead of proceeding under re- 
duced canvas to preserve our station as had hitherto been our custom, 
to our extreme mortification the other vessels were now forced to 
shorten sail to avoid leaving us behind, and our captain, who had de- 
cided that the “ Preble” ought and should trim by the head, appeared 
satisfied with her performance, and did not seem to know the difference 
between a fast vessel and a dull one. 

Arriving before the city of “Genoa the superb,” the ships moored 
for the winter near the outer extremity of the eastern or inner mole, 
being secured to the latter by heavy chains from each quarter, while 
the bowers, well separated, were planted on either bow with seventy- 
five fathoms of cable between them and the “ hawse-holes.” On the 
approach of a gale additional quarter-fasts were made by doubling the 
hempen sheets and carrying their ends to strong ring-bolts imbedded 
in the structure. Commencing at the sea-wall’s extremity, the ships 
were arranged in line according to the rank of their commanding offi- 
cers, as follows : “ Columbus,” “ Congress,” “ Preble,” and “ Fairfield,” 
the former acting as a breakwater to the others, and all were considered 
to be well protected against the elements excepting, perhaps, the possi- 
bilities of a gale of extraordinary violence. 

The two moles forming the harbor of Genoa, as I remember them, 
rose above the water apparently thirty feet or more, and were perhaps 
one hundred and fifty feet in width, composed of massive stone blocks 
secured together by iron fastenings, the new or western mole project- 
ing in an east-southeast direction about two thousand two hundred feet, 
and the old or eastern one in a westerly course something less than two 
thousand feet. 

Anterior to 1842 United States men-of-war appear to have seldom 
visited the port of Genoa, and their brief tarry gave the inhabitants 

little opportunity for becoming acquainted with the character and cus- 
toms of these strange beings from a new world, and, basing their 
opinions upon the writings of Botta the historian, this community, re- 
gardless of rank or station, with rare exceptions, actually believed the 
“ American people to be a race of half-savage, copper-colored beings, 
good for fighting, partially civilized, but utterly unfit to appear in the 
society of ladies,” until our squadron arrived, when the presence of 
seventy officers at a soirée given by the grand duke forever dispelled 
their erroneous impressions, and during the day succeeding the enter- 
tainment several high-born ladies expressed to the United States min- 
ister’s wife their astonishment at ‘finding the Americans white, 
civilized, educated, and accomplished ;” and to a query from that lady 
regarding her own and husband’s condition, replied, they “had sup- 
posed them of English birth and education, and emigrants to America !” 
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On the “Columbus” were twenty midshipmen against whom Captain 
William A. Spencer appeared to wage an incessant war, or it may 
have been the midshipmen waged war against the captain. Anyway, 
a chronic war existéd, and the latter, owing principally to his anxiety 
for their suppression, appeared to make but little headway against this 
turbulent element, acting like so many thorns in his side, and there- 
fore constantly placed himself in positions from which he was forced 
to retreat whenever his enemies appealed to the commander-in-chief, 
which they were by no means tardy in doing on discovering an oppor- 
tunity where success seemed possible. As time passed, matters grew 
from bad to worse, until a climax was reached on the occasion of a 
large party of the nobility visiting the squadron ; and when on the flag- 
ship, among other amusements for their entertainment the captain con- 
ceived the idea of exhibiting his midshipmen in the guise of boatmen, 
and immediately sent fifteen of their number, together with two sea- 
men to act as stroke-oarsmen, into the “barge,” with instructions to 


“pull around the harbor and let the ladies see what they could do.” A 
few minutes after the guests had been escorted to the poop-deck, where 
they would have a better view, the “ barge” appeared in sight pulled 
by the two seamen perched on the forward thwart, and elevated above 
the water to a degree that the oar-blades could with difficulty be made 


to touch the surface, owing to those fifteen blessed midshipmen being 
stowed comfortably away in the stern-sheets and apparently enjoying 
their “ pull.” “An angry man ye may opine was Captain Spencer, 
and something more than wroth,” when that aquatic party met his eyes, 
and, forgetful of the august party honoring him with their presence, he 
stamped the deck, pulled his hair, and made use of hearty expressions 
not found in prayer-books, and finally ordered the barge’s recall to be 
made ; but the conscientious young gentlemen continued their pleasure- 
voyage, unmindful of the bunting flying at the mizzen-truck, pulling 
first around one ship and then around another, giving an equal view to 
all, until exhaustion in the motive-power warned them to return to the 
ship, and to confinement under the “ hatches,” where, in an explanatory 
letter to accompany another reporting them for “disrespect to their 
commander and disobedience of orders,” they modestly offered in ex- 
cuse, that under the commodore’s order “ forbidding the barge to be 
used for any purpose whatever other than for his own personal service,” 
pulling in that particular boat would have contravened the positive 
order of their commander-in-chief and exhibited contempt for his 
office ; therefore they preferred to excite their respected captain’s ire 
rather than his. Captain Spencer, for prudence’ sake, withheld both 
reports, and ere he could accomplish a satisfactory vengeance the death 
of a nephew, Midshipman Philip Spencer, executed on the United States 
brig “Somers,” December 1, 1842, for mutiny, caused his retirement 
from the command, and on December 9, 1843, he resigned his com- 
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mission and left the service. The vacancies created by the detachment 
of Captain Spencer, and subsequently of Lieutenant James J. Boyle 
from the “ Congress,” necessitated important changes among the higher 
officers in the squadron, Commander Abraham Bigelow being relieved 
by Commander N ; the former transferred from the “ Fairfield” to 
the “Columbus,” and Commander W from the latter ship to the 
“ Preble,” besides considerable shifting about among officers of lesser 
grades. 

Whatever the character of our new commander might prove to be, 
we were not sorry to lose one who, on departing, left us as an irritating 
legacy the memories of one who through incapacity and stubbornness 
had ruined the finest ship in the service ; and, however much he may 
have become endeared to us through his unequaled ability in scientific 
researches regarding the proper length of a midshipman’s hair, in addi- 
tion to the noble ambition constantly displayed in his unremitting de-: 
sire for the “ young gentlemen” to exist on ship’s rations and market 
from a “ bumboat” for any luxuries they might crave, yet, strange as 
it may appear, it was a relief to receive in his stead “ Bully W es 
as he was called, with all his foul blasphemies and towering rages,—— 
an accomplished officer, who possibly might have been appreciated in 
the fleet of Admiral Benbow during the seventeenth century, but was 
wholly out of place in the Mediterranean squadron in the nineteenth. 
By the changes made at this time our first lieutenant was unfortunately 
transferred to the flag-ship, and we lost one of the best officers it has 
ever been my fortune to sail with, being exact, rigid, and correct in his 
ideas of duty ; keeping every one up to the mark ; tempering discipline 
with kindness and consideration ; supporting and encouraging the de- 
serving and faithful ; exacting the “pound of flesh” from the unworthy ; 
thoroughly efficient in caring for and handling a ship; and, judging 
him from a midshipman’s stand-point, Lieutenant Edward G. Tilton 
as an executive officer had not his equal in the navy; and his detach- 
ment at that period was a matter far from being desirable, however 
much we may have dreaded his coming to us. 

Some time in January, 1843, if my memory serves me correctly, the 
coast of Italy was ravaged by a three days’ storm, unprecedented in 
violence during the preceding half-century, and the “mountain rollers” 
brought in by a furious southerly gale broke in solid masses against 
the stone structures forming the harbor, forcing the spray a hundred 
feet higher than the inner light-house, and double that height above 
the outer one, deluging our ships and sweeping far across the bay. 
Anxiously, throughout those three dreary days, we watched the tower- 
ing billows curl around the “ mole-head,” and, catching the flag-ship 
under the counter, force her stern on high as she lunged forward, 
bringing all of her enormous weight to bear upon the quarter-moor- 
ings, instantly rendered as straight and rigid as iron bars, and a mo- 
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ment later, as the wave-crest passed onward to her bows, back she 
would come, threatening destruction to her cables, surging to and fro 
like some huge monster impatient of restraint, until the afternoon of 
the second day, when a gigantic sea raised her up like a toy, and, in 
a tremendous forward lurch, snapped both quarter-chains like flaxen 
threads, and with the next wave we expected to see her come crashing 
upon the “ Congress,” when the two leviathans would have been borne 
upon the “ Preble,” and the three in turn upon the “ Fairfield,” grind- 
ing and tearing each other like maddened tigers in deadly strife, when 
the four swinging among the merchant shipping, more than fifty vessels 
would have gone to the bottom on that fearful evening in Genoa har- 
bor ; but fortunately the hempen cables held, and the squadron rode 
the gale in safety. At sundown on the third day a procession led by 
the archbishop, bearing the great toe of St. Peter, appeared upon the 
shore end of the inner mole, and after sprinkling ashes upon the 
troubled waters (whose angry waves drenched them without mercy), 
and reading a prayer or so to still the raging elements, the procession 
returned as it came and—the gale broke at midnight! The winter’s 
storms usually last three days. The force of the sea battering against 
the outer mole appeared, on the storm’s subsiding, to have been unex- 
ampled, as it had completely breached that structure for more than a 
hundred feet, tearing the heavy blocks of masonry from their beds 
and hurling them into the harbor, leaving the outer light-house an 
island. One day the commodore issued orders for the squadron to 
“prepare for receiving the queen-dowager of Prussia with becoming 
honors ;” and while the young gentlemen on the “Columbus” were 
arranging themselves for the occasion, one of their number, Midship- 
man George H. Bier, assuming his cocked hat and stepping in front of 
Midshipman Albert S. Cook, pleasantly said, “ Como va, seftor ?” and 
in bowing the projecting end of the hat struck the latter in the eye, 
who angrily told the former not to make a d—d fool of himself. 
“Who do you call a d—d fool?” queried Bier. ‘‘ You,” replied Cook. 
The word was scarcely uttered when bang went Bier’s fist between 
the other’s eyes, and while measuring his length upon the floor, Cook 
concluded that nothing less than blood could wash away the infamous 
stain, and, rising to his feet, challenged his antagonist to mortal com- 
bat. News of the affair soon reached the first lieutenant’s ears, and 
that officer promptly placed the belligerents under strict confinement 
to the ship; but seconds were chosen, who, repairing to the shore, 
were not long in completing all arrangements necessary for satisfying 
the honor so fatally wounded, while the combatants, during the confu- 
sion incident upon receiving wood and water, managed, unperceived, 
to reach the shore, where waiting carriages quickly conveyed them be- 
yond the walls to the open country, and on reaching a stretch of road 
devoid of people, ten paces were expeditiously measured, the principals 
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placed in position, and at the word “ Fire!” Bier tumbled over with a 
bullet lodging below the right knee. Both parties being satisfied and 
regaining their carriages, were driven to the mole landing, where shore- 
boats returned them to the ship long ere the authorities learned that 
the laws of Genoa had been seriously violated ; but being American 
midshipmen, they let the matter drop. 

The 1st of April found the ships once more at sea, bound to Ma- 
hon for stores and provisions preparatory to their summer cruising, and 
the “ Preble’s” people were now forced to endure the mortification of 
seeing the “Congress” advance without apparent effort two or three 
miles ahead of her consorts, then sag to leeward, fall astern three or four 
miles, and, luffing, pass easily to windward of all back to her station ; 
or, in other words, sail around the squadron whenever it suited her cap- 
tain’s fancy to do so, while those on our little ship who, a year before, 
would have laughed the frigate to scorn, could now only chew the bitter 
cud of defeat and renew their anathemas against the cause of their humil- 
iation, who, by the way, nearly lost the “ Fairfield” by bad management 
in a gale encountered during her passage to Minorca. One morning, 
soon after reaching Mahon, our people were greatly exercised on ob- 
serving the “ Delaware’s” number floating at the mast-head of a ship 
of the line majestically entering the harbor; and why the flag-ship of 
the Brazil squadron, flying the broad pennant of Commodore Charles 
Morris, should be five thousand miles away from her cruising-ground 
proved too great a problem for solution, until informed that in future 
there was to be an interchange of squadrons between the Brazils and 
Mediterranean ; a ship’s cruise of three years to be equally divided 
between the two, and the “ Delaware’s” arrival to exchange with the 
“ Columbus” was the initial movement in that direction. During the 
“ Delaware’s” commission of about two years Commodore Morris had 
been exceedingly active in exercising the vessels under his command in 
all the evolutions incident to sailing in squadron, and as the Mediter- 
ranean ships had never indulged in those pastimes, we all looked for- 
ward with great dread to the time when the new commander-in-chief 
should give us a trial. Finally, the vessels being ready for sea, one fine 
morning the flag-ship threw out the signal, “ Under way to get,” and 
following in ranking order, the squadron, composed of the “ Delaware” 
and “ Columbus,” 80-gun ships; the frigate “Congress” of 48 ; “ Fair- 
field,” 20 ; and the “ Preble,” 14 guns, quickly found an offing, where 
the dreaded exercises commenced, and at 2 P.M. on the fourth day, while 
turning to windward under double-reefs, and after the “ Delaware” had 
been thoroughly and badly beaten by all the other vessels composing 
the squadron in every evolution and exercise undertaken, signal was 
made to “chase to leeward under all sail,” and at the instant of bear- 
ing away a French frigate, en route from Toulon to Algiers, appeared in 
sight from under the lee of Cape Mala, and her commander, astonished 
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at seeing a heavy squadron close-hauled under reefs suddenly square 
away and crowd sail for him, pluckily prepared to receive the charge 
by quickly rounding to, shortening canvas, backing the main-topsail, 
beating to quarters, and then coolly awaited further demonstrations ; 
and as our ships tore past with the usual friendly salutation, the French 
captain, comprehending the situation, filled and made sail again on his 
course, while our commander-in-chief, now fully satisfied that his two 
years of exercise had resulted in utter defeat, signalized “ part com- 
pany,” when the “ Preble” bore away for Tunis, having on board 
J. Howard Payne, Esq., the author of “ Home, Sweet Home,” our 
instructions being to see him duly installed as consul and then to visit 
Tripoli, Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, and return to Mahon. On Mr. 
Payne’s reaching his destination and witnessing the squalor of Tunis, 
he appeared to be the most homesick gentleman I ever beheld, and 
earnest persuasion became necessary to prevent him from throwing up 
his commission and re-embarking. Subsequently I heard of his be- 
coming not only contented, but highly pleased with both position and 
place. 

At Gibraltar we met the “Columbus” on her way to Brazil, now 
commanded by Captain B. C , recently arrived on the station, and 
of whom it was related by his officers that, on assuming the command, 
he addressed the following memorable words to the assembled officers 
and crew, consisting of more than a thousand souls, producing an im- 
pression never to be forgotten by those for whose benefit they were 
uttered. “ My men;” said he, “I have heard that you were a good set 
of men. I heard of you in the United States, and I have heard of 
you out here. Now, if you don’t behave yourselves I’]] lick you ;” 
when, turning to some twenty midshipmen standing near him, con- 
cluded with, “ And as for you, young gentlemen, look out for your- 
selves!” Pipe down, sir!” 

Harmony prevailing at Tangier, the “ Preble” returned to Minorca, 
where were at anchor the “ Delaware” and “ Lexington,” store-ship, 
just out from the United States. On the Fourth of July, Commodore 
Morris came on board, and assembling the men, informed them of his 
belief in the probability of the “ Preble’s” being on her way home in- 
side of five months, but was unable to positively promise that such 
would be the case, and as she had been in commission more than three 
years, and they having remained voluntarily six months over their 
time, he could not consistently detain them longer, but would grant 
them the option of remaining with the vessel or to return on the store- 
ship. The crew (possessing no further interest in a small, loggy, un- 
weatherly, dull-sailing ship, and as only six of the original officers 
remained), with few exceptions, exchanged into the “ Lexington,” the 
deficiencies in our complement being filled by short-time men and in- 
valids from the flag-ship. 
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About the 10th of July the “ Preble’s” anchor for the last time left 
the sands of Calafagara, and, bidding a final farewell to Port Mahon, 
the cliffs of Del Torro soon disappeared below the horizon of the Med- 
iterranean, while we bounded on our way to the coast of Spain. 
Touching at Barcelona and Alicante, we cast anchor off Malaga, where 
we remained a brief period. On weighing, our deck was stained 
by the blood of James White, seaman, premeditatedly murdered by 
John Colligan, orderly sergeant, for: an imaginary cause,—a crime 
deemed by the civil courts of Boston worthy of three years’ incarcera- 
tion in a State’s prison. Both men were received from the “ Delaware,” 
and this was only the second death occurring among the crew during a 
protracted cruise of three years and a half, both the result of assas- 
sination. Proceeding with a light, fair wind, the only one experienced 
during our numerous trips westward along the Spanish shore, a few 
hours found the ship once more before the rock of Gibraltar, where, 
after tarrying a couple of days, the welcome cry of “ All hands up 
anchor for home!” cheerily sung by the boatswain and his mates, 
greeted our ears, and ere the shades of night fell around us the 
heights of Spartel and Trafalgar were settling beneath the eastern 
horizon, and our good ship heading for the Azores, where, five days 
later, we communicated with Terceira, and proceeded on our way west- 
ward over the ocean. Sailing from Gibraltar July 26, pleasant weather 
accompanied us across the Atlantic, excepting twenty-four hours, while 
crossing the Newfoundland Banks, where the almost interminable 
mists rendered our passage a disagreeable one ; and on the afternoon 
of August 31, while gently gliding over an unruffled sea, indulging 
in pleasant reveries on the prospect of beholding our native country 
again on the morrow’s dawn, the cry of “Land ho! right ahead and 
on both bows,” from the stentorian lungs of the mast-head lookout, 
quickly brought us to our feet, when eager eyes soon caught sight of 
Capes Cod and Ann, together with the shores and islands forming Bos- 
ton Bay, and both land and light-houses as distinctly visible as if only 
a few miles away, instead of being from five to eighteen hundred feet 
below the horizon, and from thirty to fifty miles away. 

The unequal refraction producing this phenomenon furnished one 
of the finest displays of mirage it has ever been my good fortune to 
witness, and throughout the night the lights continued plainly visible, 
until daylight extinguished them and revealed the fact that we had 
closed in with the land and were only a few miles from Nantucket. 
About 7 p.M., with the Highland light bearing not far from south- 
southwest, and perhaps thirty miles from us, while sounding, as we 
presumed, in deep water, the lead unexpectedly brought up in ten 
fathoms, and, on repeating the casts, with similar results. Our cap- 
tain, becoming alarmed, went about and stood to the eastward, but an 
hour or two later changed his mind and tacked again to the westward, 
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and by 11 p.m. the lead indicated our return to the bank, when, after 
sounding several times in from ten to fifteen fathoms, the ship passed 
over it into deep water. Nearly twenty years later, while on a coast 
survey steamer, with only memory to guide, and a few hours to spare, 
I vainly sought for this shoal, believing it to be a famous fishing- 
ground known as the “ Fifteen-acre Lot,” about which the Cape Cod 
fishermen would dilate by the hour, but of whose position no amount 
of coaxing, persuasion, bribery, or a judicious administration of good 
whisky would induce them to disclose. Freely enough would they 
partake of the whisky, and appeared to enjoy it, especially in large 
quantities, but the moment I ventured to mention the “ Fifteen-acre 
Lot” their mouths would close as tight as their own native clams, and 
my expenditure of whisky resulted only in mellowing the willing con- 
sumers into a happy and beatific condition, and unfortunately rendered 
them oblivious to any suggestions that possibly the steamer was not 
their permanent and proper abiding-place. . 

A morning of unsurpassed loveliness proved to be the Ist day of 
September, 1843, as the “Preble” stole softly among the emerald 
islands of Boston harbor towards the anchorage near the Charlestown 
Navy-Yard, from whence she had sped away thirty-two months previ- 
ously, before the howling blasts of a northwest gale, and now she re- 
appeared on a day so gloriously beautiful that nature herself seemed 
desirous of welcoming her return, although bearing within her wooden 
walls only eighteen souls of those she carried out upon the ocean on 
the 10th day of January, 1841. A few days sufficed to dismantle, 
land stores, and place the ship out of commission, and on the morning 
of September 11, 1843, I paid my respects to the commandant’s office, 
where, after listening to a lecture on the duties of young officers, de- 
livered by Commodore John B. Nicholson (I have often wondered at 
the senseless propensity of certain officers to lecture midshipmen), I re- 
ceived a detachment granting me “ two months’ leave of absence,” and 
with the paper in my pocket, I made a last visit to my late home, the 
beautiful ship which had safely borne my varying fortunes during a 
period of forty-two months, and whose first cruise was now ended,— 
“the ‘Preble’s’ and mine,”—little dreaming of the long years to inter- 
vene ere we should again meet on the broad waters of the Rio Parana, 
more than five hundred miles from the ocean. 


Tuos. S. PHELPs, 
Commodore U.S.N. 
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(Continued from page 565.) 
XV. (Continued.) 


MEANTIME, where was Arthur Glenham, and how was it that during 
this entire day he had not once appeared at the colonel’s quarters? 
During the trogp drill of the morning Mr. Ray, dismounting his 
men for a five-minutes’ rest after a half-hour of sharp exercise, was 
occupying himself in a comparison of the different company com- 
manders. Well over to the west of the plain Captain Turner’s chest- 
nut sorrels and Tanner’s bright bays were having an enlivening though 
impromptu competitive drill. It was pretty generally conceded that 
these two troops were very evenly matched, and, except among the par- 
tisans of other companies, it was as generally agreed that they were 
much ahead of the rest of the regiment in point of snap and style in 
drill. Both captains were fine instructors and individually liked and 
respected by their men. Whereas Canker, who really had enjoyed 
finer opportunities for keeping his men up to a moderate degree of pro- 
ficiency, never could succeed in making anything out of them. He 
studied hard, he worked faithfully, he even furtively watched the 
methods of such officers as Tanner and Truscott, and strove to profit 
by what he learned in this way ; but the cavalry officer is born, not 
made; and, handicapped as he was with the disadvantages of a bad seat, 
a bad hand, and a very bad temper, Canker found it all up-hill work. 
He had fine material in his company, but was desperately unpopular 
among them, so much so that none would re-enlist with him on the 
expiration of their terms of service, but would “take on,” as they 
expressed it, with other troops, notably Tanner’s and Turner’s. Ray’s, 
too, was a favorite command since he had been placed in charge ; but its 
captain, now on recruiting service, had been very inefficient, and since his 
departure much of its time had been spent in mountain-scouting, where 
drills were unknown and discipline lax. It was Canker’s habit, when 
betrayed into speaking of the matter at all, to say that “the secret of the 
superiority of Tanner’s company was that he got his best men from 
me ;” but in the depths of his heart he knew that statement to be ab- 
surd. It did not help him much to hear, as he did hear, in the inex- 
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plicable way in which such things are brought to our ears (who was it 
that said no man ever yet was so poor but that he had friends to tell 
him unpleasant truths about himself, or words to that effect ?), that his 
men said that all they needed to make them the best-drilled troops in 
the —th was to have a captain who was capable of teaching them 
something. Altogether, drill-time was a sort of purgatory to both 
officers and men in Canker’s troop, and this morning was no exception. 
Ray quickly marked the sullen look of the faces along the line as they 
came trotting past him, the horses seeming as worried and jaded as the 
men ; and as they halted and dismounted near him, it was easy enough 
for him to divine that Canker had been more than usyally eruptive 
from the fact that Mr. Glenham kept at a distance from his captain, and 
stood moodily kicking at the turf. Mr. Ray himself, as has been hinted, 
had spent the greater part of the night in the card-room at the store, to 
the detriment of his pocket, but in no wise to that of his sunny tem- 
perament. He knew well that he had been vastly in Glenham’s way 
of late, and the consciousness of the fact made him all the more ready 
to condone the young fellow’s distant and constrained manner. Just 
now the dejection of Glenham’s whole attitude struck him forcibly. “TI 
hate to see him look so glum,” he muttered. “Great Scott! if I had 
half his money, and a six-months’ leave, and the wings of a dove, I'd 
be off for the States so quick that Hold on; would I, though, so 
long as she is here? That’s where he’s anchored ; where I’d he, too, 
if I had the ghost of ashow. ’Pon my soul, I believe I'll go and 
give him a lift after drill.” And with another lingering look at his 
unconscious comrade, who had by this time thrown himself prone upon 
the ground, Mr. Ray remounted, and presently his animated voice was 
heard glibly expounding on the text of “centre forward.” 

Drill over, he sought Glenham’s quarters, and found the junior 
officer kicking off boots and spurs in the rear room. There was no 
especial cordiality or welcome in the latter’s voice as he said, “ That 
you, Ray? Sit down. I'll be there in a moment.” 

“No hurry, Glenham,” replied the other, with breezy good nature. 
“‘T want to glance over Truscott’s Nation. Got anything to drink ?” 

“There’s bottled beer in the sideboard, but I’m afraid it’s too 
warm. Jack has some undeniable whisky, if you prefer that.” 

“ Where’s it at ?” said Mr. Ray, briefly, and falling unconsciously 
into the vernacular of the Blue-Grass region. 

“ Lower shelf. There’s bitters and sugar somewhere there, unless 
Bucketts cleaned us out last night. He and Jack were owling. 
Excuse me, please, Ray; I can’t.” 

“Sensible boy! May you never know what it is to feel a hanker- 
ing for a cocktail!” And the tinkle of glass and stirring of spoon 
indicated that the gentleman from Kentucky was preparing some such 
beverage on his own account. 
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Presently Glenham emerged from his bedroom and found Ray 
placidly smoking, stretched at full length in Truscott’s great canvas 
chair. 

“ Glenham,” said he, “ I’ve come in to talk with you a while. I’m 
no hand at beating round the bush, and want to go straight at it. Are 
you busy ?” 

“ No,” said Glenham, hesitatingly. 

“ Then sit down; I won’t keep you long.” And Glenham wonder- 
ingly obeyed. 

For a moment there was silence, Ray puffing nervously at his 
pipe. Then he laid it upon the table and leaned forward. 

“ Glenham,” he spoke, and his voice was singularly soft and gentle, 
almost as though he were speaking to awoman. “I think a misunder- 
standing worse than an open rupture ; and for some time past, you who 
used to like me better, I believe, than you did any man in the regiment 
but Truscott, have been cold and constrained in your manner towards 
me. I am not going to ask you why. I know well enough, and I 
don’t blame you. Whatever may be the result of what I have to say 
to you, there shall be no excuse for further misunderstanding. It may 
not result in the restoration of your friendship for me, but it will re- 
lieye you from any indecision or embarrassment. Pardon me, now, if 
I speak of a very delicate matter. We all know that you are very 
much attached to Miss Pelham. Indeed, there are not lacking those 
who say that you are actually engaged to her. If this be true, I can- 
not excuse my conduct in the least. (“It is not true,” said Glenham, 
shading his face with his hand.) But up to last evening I thought 
it a matter in which—in which we—well, I thought it was a free-for- 
all race, owners up, and it might be a fair field and no favor.” He 
finished abruptly and in evident great embarrassment. Then he rose 
and commenced pacing the floor. 

“ Hang it, Glenham! if I am clumsy in my language it’s because 
—because the thing has struck nearer home than you imagine. I ad- 
mired her from the very first, but I did not know what it meant until 
—until she nearly slipped from her horse yesterday and fainted. (Glen- 
ham winced as though stung, but still sat in silence.) I did not know 
what it meant to me, I did not know what it meant to you until she lay 
there so white and still, and you rode up with a face as white as her own. 
Last night my eyes were further opened. I won’t tell you how; it isn’t 
necessary. Only this,Glenham: if you think my conduct has been un- 
fair or unfriendly, you can afford to forget it and forgive it now, when I 
tell you that I have no earthly hope in the matter, and that even if it 
were possible for me to win a thought from her beyond—beyond frank, 
friendly liking or gratitude possibly for the simple piece of luck yester- 
day, I would be a whelp to try and doit. Why, Glenham, I haven’t a 
cent in the world ; I’m swamped in debt. What, in God’s name, have I 
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to offer her? Last night I left her house perfectly satisfied of two 
things,—that she was the dearest thing on earth to me, and that I wasn’t 
worth two straws to her or anybody else, probably. I haven’t had a . 
happy night of it, man. I saw clear enough what was before me, and I 
went down and played poker all night nearly to keep from thinking 
of the thing, as though that would do any good. It has just come to 
this, Glenham : I’ve got to get away from here, and I’m going. I can’t 
win ; I’m not worth the love of that sweet girl, and I won’t stand in 
the way of a man who is worthy and can. When I watched you at 
drill this morning it all came over me, how you must have been cut up 
by my goings on.” And now Ray’s voice was trembling, and a sus- 
picious moisture was gathering in his eyes. “ Arthur, because I’m not 
worth a woman’s love you need not think me unworthy a man’s 
friendship. Forgive me - the trouble I’ve caused you, old fellow, 
and let us be friends again.” 

“Ray, I—I beg your pardon !” exclaimed sade springing from 
his seat, dashing his hand across his eyes and seizing the outstretched 
gauntlet. “I was a fool, I suppose. Everything seemed going against 
me. I thought—hang it! I think now that there was no chance for 
me. It turned me against everybody, I suppose.” 

“ Well, this ends the turn against me, does it not?” said Ray, with 
a wintry, cheerless smile, but still grasping cordially the hand of his 
friend. “I'll soon be out of your way, and she'll forget my—my 
ebullition of yesterday, if indeed she heard it at all.” 

“ Why do you go at all, Ray? What is that for ?” 

“ Because then I’]l get away from seeing her every day or hour. 
Lord! how I wish there were a scout or a shindy! There’s going to 
be a horse-board mighty soon, and Wickham or Bright will help me 
onto that. It’s the only thing I know anything about. So now, I’m 
off.” And he turned to the door despite Glenham’s efforts to detain him. 
There he turned again, and, with a resumption of his old light, reck- 
less manner, exclaimed,— 

“?Pon my word, I feel more like a Christian since we’ve had this 
short talk than I have in months. Arthur, you have my blessing. Go 
in and win. That’s what I'll do, too, down at the store. Lucky at 
cards, unlucky in love, you know. The Prescott crowd rather scooped 
me last night, and I’ll go down and give them a riffle now.” 

“Then hold on one moment, Ray. I mean to drink your health, 
if it is against my rules. It’s nothing but sherry, but it’s sherry you'll 
like.” And from a locker he produced a brown, portly bottle and some 
fragile glasses. “These only come out on swell occasions, Ray, but— 
this is one I’ll never forget.” 

“ Never mind that, Glenham. Here’s happiness and success to you. 
Your devotion deserves it.” 

“Do you know, Ray, that’s just what gets me,” said the junior, 
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slangily, but with sad earnestness, as he set down his half-emptied 
glass. “ Devotion don’t seem to do any good. I almost—I almost 
believe I’ve been an abject slave since she—since Miss Pelham came 
out. It hurts me somehow.” 

For a moment Ray hesitated. Then he too set down his wine-glass 
and pondered a few seconds, looking the while at the trouble in Glen- 
ham’s face. At last he broke forth,— 

“T don’t know what you'll think of what I say, but ’pon my word, 
Glenham, I believe you’ve hit on the truth. There is such a thing as 
being too devoted, in my opinion. Look here! Did you see Truscott 
catch that rascal of a Ranger yesterday? You, you remember, went 
galloping after him wherever he went ; you were all eagerness and ex- 
citement, just bent on catching the scamp ; he saw it, knew it, and it 
was just fun to him to lead you a race. Then Truscott hauled you off 
and took the chase instead, and see how he managed it. He just let 
on to Ranger that he didn’t care a cuss whether he was loose or not,— 
might run to Halifax for all he’d do to stop him ; he just rides off to 
one side, and sure as a gun the horse turns right round and goes run- 
ning up to inquire what such indifference means. [I tell you, Glen- 
ham, lots of women are just like horses ; that is, the nice ones are, and 
I’m paying some of them a high compliment in saying so. Just so 
long as you go tagging round after one she’ll lead you a dance all over 
creation ; it’s all fun to her: she’s sure of you, you know; but haul off 
for a while and leave her to herself, and let on that you’ve tired of 
that sort of thing and mean to swear off, you’ll find that it will bring 
her round if she cares anything whatever for you. If she doesn’t, why, 
the sooner you know it the better. Now I’ve been preaching, I sup- 
pose, but you try it. Get every scouting detail you can; don’t mope 
around the post. Now forgive my bluntness, Glenham, and—and good 
luck, old fellow.” 

With that he was gone. 

Some hours later Glenham’s servant entered and stood hesitatingly 
at the doorway. Glenham looked up from his writing. ‘ What is it?” 
he asked. 

“ Big scout going out, sir,—two companies ; but it ain’t our fellows.” 

Down went pen and desk upon the floor, and, seizing his forage-cap, 
Glenham rushed forth in search of Ray and Truscott. Failing to find 
the adjutant at the office he hurried to Ray’s camp, where that young 
gentleman was rubbing head, chest, and arms into a glow after a cold 
bath. 

“Come right in, Glenham. Didn’t I say the luck was bound to 
turn? or did I prudently refrain for fear it wouldn’t? This is going 
to be the boss scout of the season, and now’s your chance. I wouldn’t 
miss it for six months’ pay, and the Lord only knows what I wouldn’t 
do for that in spot cash.” 
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“ Just what I came to see you about, Ray. Do you think you can 
get the colonel to let me go with you ?” 

“T’ll try it, anyhow. He will like you all the better for wanting 
to go. I was struck all of a heap for a minute when Truscott came 
down to warn me; but even poker pales before a chance like this.” 

“ How’d you come out ?” asked Glenham. 

“ Nearly even, after all; and I’d. have knocked some of those fel- 
lows endwise if there had been a little more time. I was just hauling 
in the pots when Jack called me out.” 

Ten minutes afterwards Ray departed on his mission to the col- 
onel’s, with what success has already been seen. Then a visit to Captain 
Canker had been in order, and there too the diplomatic Ray, after a 
long conversation, had carried his point, for Canker was one of those 
peculiar company commanders (and there are many who in this respect 
strongly resemble him) by whom the subalterns attached to his troops 
are regarded as a species of personal property, and it was not to be 
supposed that such a concession as was asked for Mr. Glenham could 
be granted without much demur and without a long dissertation, in 
which his shortcomings as a subaltern, and his captain’s long suffering, 
patience, and consideration as a commander, formed the subject of the 
monologue. Ray listened with exemplary docility, and Truscott, who 
had come in to assist according to the colonel’s directions, found that 
matters were progressing favorably under Ray’s management, and 
went off to see Glenham himself: Meantime stable-call had sounded, 
and all the officers were flocking thither, when Mrs. Raymond’s negro 
servant came running across the parade. He handed Glenham a note, 
which the young officer opened, glanced at the single line which formed 
its contents, changed color, paused irresolutely, and then turned and 
walked hurriedly back to Captain Raymond’s quarters. At the door 
he was met by Mrs. Pelham, who eagerly beckoned him in. Ten 
minutes after he appeared at stables, and with painfully embarrassed 
manner accosted Truscott, who was at the instant conversing with 
Canker, while the colonel with several officers were entering the “ cor- 
ral” of Tanner’s troop. 

“ Jack, can I see you a moment ?” 

“Excuse me, captain,” said Truscott; then stepping to one side 
with Glenham, and noting with surprise the changing color and down- 
cast eye of his friend, “ What is it, Arthur? Anything wrong?” he 
asked, kindly. 

“Ts the order issued yet for me to go with this scout?” 

“Not yet. It will be right after stables. Dana goes too.” 

“ Jack, I can’t—go.” 

For a moment there was dead silence. Then Truscott spoke,— 

“You know your own business best, Glenham ; but—did you not 
ask Ray to see the colonel and get you detailed ?” 
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“T did; yes. I—TI cannot explain it, but I’ve changed my mind. 
Something I had not foreseen ” He broke off abruptly, utterly 
unable to continue, and without another word turned and walked 
hurriedly into the stable inclosure. 

“ What’s the matter with Glenham ?” asked Canker. 

“ He has felt compelled to change his mind, and says that he cannot 
go,” replied Truscott, loyally striving to smooth matters as much as 
possible for his friend. “ I’ve no doubt he has very weighty reasons.” 
And with that he went to join the colonel. 

Soon after retreat that evening, while yet the lingering hues of crim- 
son and royal purple mantled the jagged rocks that hemmed in the 
valley from the east, a busy throng had gathered in the open space be- 
tween the quarters and the stables. Drawn up in single rank were the 
horses of the two companies,—Tanner’s and Ray’s,—while the men in 
their rough and serviceable scouting-dress were nimbly darting about 
their steeds, tightening “cinches,” or more snugly strapping the blankets 
or canteens that swung on the saddles. A little distance away, huddled 
together in silence, were the Apache scouts who were to accompany the 
command, and behind them all, scattered here and there over the sandy 
level, or clustering about the bell-horse of the half-breed leader, were 
the hardy, devil-may-care-looking little pack-mules. 

Thronging about in their undress uniforms and overcoats (for the 
December air was chill) were the men of the four troops who were not 
so lucky as to be of the detail, all envious of their departing comrades, 
and, soldier-like, nearly all indulging in much good-humored chaff at 
the expense of the envied ones. 

“It’s old Skinnin’ Jim ye’re after this time, Micky. Luk out fur 
that beautiful crop o’ yours.” An allusion to the vivid hirsute adorn- 
ment of Private Michael Mulligan that called forth a roar of applause. 
“ Will ye lave me your boots, Hoolihan? It’s the other end of ye 
that'll need a bomb-proof.” “ Don’t you get kilt, Kelly ; it’ll ruin the 
sutler entirely,” ete. All of which seemed to give infinite delight to 
the surrounding crowd, and not at all to discompose the martial objects 
of the sallies, Presently Lieutenants Ray and Dana rode up and com- 
menced a leisurely inspection of their commands, putting an end to the 
fun and laughter. Darkness was beginning to settle down upon the 
garrison, and lanterns were called into requisition. Presently again 
there appeared a large party, at sight of whom the men respectfully 
drew back right and left, and, escorted by a number of officers, Mrs. 
Raymond, Mrs. Turner, the inevitable Mrs. Wilkins, and several others 
unnamed in our chronicle made their appearance upon the scene, all 
intent upon giving the command a cheery God-speed upon its mission. 
Then came the colonel with Grace leaning upon his arm, and instantly 
she was swallowed up in the group of ladies, and for the time being 
deprived of all opportunity of seeing what was going on. She was 
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aware of the fact that Mr. Ray was standing near her laughingly chat- 
ting with some of the ladies, and that Mr. Dana was waiting for a 
chance to put in a word, but Mrs. Turner really hadn’t seen anything 
of her for an age, and Mrs, Raymond had certainly thought she meant 
to cut her acquaintance, and Mrs. Wilkins was dying to know why 
Mrs. Pelham didn’t come out to give the boys a send-off, and between 
the three matrons and the two or three damsels hovering about, all 
talking at once as was their wont, or treading on the heels of one an- 
other’s sentences so unerringly that in dire confusion she would have 
turned gladly to Ray or Dana for relief, when dead silenve fell upon 
all as Mrs. Wilkins’s voice propounded the query,— 

“But where’s little Glenham? I thought he was to go along.” 
And then all feminine eyes were fixed upon Grace. 

Ray noted it, quick as a flash, and came to the rescue. ‘“ Hadn’t 
you heard, Mrs. Wilkins?” he said, with a tone of weary indifference, 
indicative of a desire to drop the subject. “The order was not issued 
at all.” And then, laughingly, “ Miss Pelham, am I not to be allowed 
the customary luxury of last words before going forth to deeds of 
derring do? I want you to see my troop, anyhow.” And with quiet 
determination he took her hand, placed it within his arm, and led her 
out of the inquisitive group. 

“Ts Mr. Glenham not going?” she gasped, the instant they were 
beyond ear-shot. 

‘Mr. Glenham is not going,” he answered, in a low, measured tone. 

“ Why ?” 

“He merely writes that an utterly unforeseen circumstance has in- 
duced him to change his mind. Ihave not seen him; he did not come 
to dinner.” And wonderingly he looked into her face. It was evi- 
dent that she had heard the news for the first time, and was more than 
perplexed. 

“T hope you will keep up your riding, Miss Pelham, while we are 
away. ‘Tanner tells me that he leaves Ranger here,” said Ray, con- 
siderately, desirous of changing the subject. 

“Yes; so Mr. Hunter told me. Where is Captain Tanner? I 
want to thank him and to say good-by.” 

“ Not here yet, and time’s up, too. But I fancy it was hard lines 
saying good-by to Mrs. Tanner and little Rosalie. Here they come, 
though, Tanner and Truscott both.” And as he spoke two tall, manly 
forms passed them in the gathering darkness and approached the 
colonel. “ We'll be off in a minute, Miss Gracie,” said Ray, and his 
voice lowered. ‘‘ Wish me good luck.” 

She felt that his hand, now clasping hers, was trembling. She 
knew with all her woman’s intuition that with all his forced gayety of . 
manner this parting was no easy one to him. She liked him well, and 
felt grateful for the tact that he had shown, more than grateful for the 
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skill and gallantry with which he had so recently rescued her from a 
probable fate ; but though her heart beat throbbingly at the moment, it 
was not for him; and the deep, dark, glorious eyes looked beyond, 
though only in one furtive glance, and sought the taller of the two 
forms now standing by her father’s side. For an instant she forgot the 
young soldier standing patiently before her. “Good-by, Miss Gracie,” 
he gently said. Then with quick, impulsive movement raised her 
hand to his lips, turned, and sprang to his horse. The next moment he 
was in saddle in front of his troop, and she had not even answered him. 
Irresolute she stood a moment, then she saw her father shake Tanner 
warmly by the hand, and the latter, putting his arm through Truscott’s, 
drew him to one side. She joined the colonel. 

“ Papa, I want to speak to Mr. Ray; I haven’t-bade him good-by. 
Come with me.” 

“ Why, certainly, daughter,” he answered, as he led her rapidly to- 
wards the spot where the lieutenant, seated on his horse, was addressing 
some words to one of his sergeants. “ Here, Ray, my boy, Grace wants 
to say good-by.” And Ray was off his horse and on his feet beside her 
in less than a second. 

“You know I wish you all success and a speedy and safe return, 
Mr. Ray,” she said, as she held forth her hand. ‘“ You will not like 
it, of course, if I say nee 7 almost hope in won’t see an Indian the 
whole time you are away.” 

“ That would be the worst kind of luck, Miss Gracie. Ah, Jack, is 
that you? What! good-by already? I thought you would see us off.” 

“So I had intended,” said the deep voice she had learned to know so 
well, as Truscott suddenly appeared at her side. ‘ Good-evening, Miss 
Grace. I had promised myself the pleasure of escorting you out to see 
the start, but found that you had already gone. Ray, I have to attend 
to something for Tanner. Good-by and good luck, old fellow.” And 
with a warm clasp of the hand for him, and uplifted cap and courteous 
bow for her, he hurried away. Then came the ringing trumpet-call, 
and Tanner’s soldierly voice ordering “ mount.” The colonel drew 
his daughter swiftly back, the men swung into saddle, reformed ranks, 
and the next instant were marching off in column of fours down the 
slope to the south. There was no cheering, no noise, or confusion. In 
silent array they disappeared in the darkness, and the throng of spec- 
tators broke up and wandered homewards. For a few moments Grace 
was detained by her father, who was talking with Major Bucketts, and 
several of the ladies compelled their escorts to wait until she should be 
ready to start. Then, as they walked across the parade in a group, 
there were many invitations to come and sit a while on this and that 
piazza, but Grace desired to see what had become of her mother, and 
so declined. Mr. Hunter was walking beside her, and escorted her to 
the door. “Do come out again, Miss Pelham, and walk out on the 
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bluff with me. We can hear them as they ford the stream,” he urged. 
She ran up-stairs, knocked at her mother’s door. A peevish voice bade 
her enter, and she found her ladyship stretched upon the bed with her 
night-lamp on the table. “You are not well, mother?” she asked, 


gently. 
“T am worried half to death, and have a splitting headache,” was 


the reply. 

“Can I do nothing for you? Can I not help you at all ?” 

“You could help me vastly by coming to your senses. Otherwise 
not,” was the ungracious reply, and her ladyship tossed impatiently over 
on her side. Grace hesitated one moment ; then saying, quietly, “ I will 
soon return to you, mother,” left the room. 

Mr. Hunter was waiting for her. Together they strolled out in the 
starlight towards the edge of the bluff in rear of the officers’ quarters. 
As they neared the slope Grace became aware of two figures dimly 
visible standing just before them; one tall, stalwart, soldierly, the 
other a slender, graceful, womanly form. She knew both at a glance, 
and stopped short. As she did so, loud, ringing, and clear, the trum- 
pet signal—first call for tattoo—was on theair. Her companion looked 
down in surprise at her abrupt stop, but she never heeded him. Her 
eyes were fastened upon the couple in front. Even as she gazed, even 
as the first notes of the call swelled upon the breeze, she saw the 
woman droop and sway ; saw him bending towards her; saw him fold 
her in his arms, and could bear no more. “Oh, come away! come 
away !” she hoarsely whispered to Hunter, and, plucking nervously at 
his coat-sleeve, turned and fled. 


XVI. 


WHEN Mr. Truscott appeared at breakfast on the following morning 
he was surprised at the extremely cold manner in which Mr. Hunter 
returned his salutation. Glenham he had not seen at all; the boy had 
risen early and gone off upon a lonely ride. But Truscott had too 
many things to think of to worry over a fact that at another time 
would have attracted his attention. Glenham had actually avoided 
him all the previous evening as well. Bucketts, Carroll, Crane, and 
the doctor greeted him as usual, and went on with their speculations as 
to the probable result of the scout just started, and Truscott, busied 
in his own reflections, thought no more of Hunter’savertedeye. ‘ The 
youngster possibly thinks he ought to have been sent out instead of 
Dana, and that I’m to blame,” was the explanation that occurred to him. 
“ He will think better of it after a while.” 

Office-work over, he rose from his desk and went with his usual 
straightforwardness to the colonel’s and rang at the bell. “Can I see 
Miss Pelham ?” he asked of the servant. 
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“ Miss Pelham is not able to leave her room, say to Mr. Truscott,” 
said the voice of her ladyship, at the head of the stairs. 

The adjutant stepped quickly into the hall and gazed aloft. “ Miss 
Pelham is not seriously ill, I trust,” said he, with evident anxiety in 
face and voice. 

“ She is far from well, and cannot see anybody,” was the reply, in 
a very stately and unsympathetic tone. 

“T am extremely sorry to hear it, Mrs. Pelham. Please express 
to her my sincere sympathy and regret,” said he, and, hearing no re- 
sponse, reluctantly withdrew. Leaving the house, looking anything 
but comforted, Mr. Truscott turned in at an adjoining piazza, and 
Knocked at Captain Tanner’s door. While waiting for admission, 
something prompted him to look at the side window of the colonel’s 
quarters. As he did so, Mrs, Pelham suddenly withdrew her peep- 
ing head, but he had distinctly seen her. Inquiry of the answering 
Abigail resulted in the information that Mrs. Tanner, too, was indis- 
posed, and had not left her room. “ But would Mr. Truscott stop in 
by and by?” Mr. Truscott said he would, and mean time proceeded 
to his own quarters. 

Passing Captain Turner’s, he raised his cap in acknowledgment of 
the smiling greeting of the lady of the house. She was eagerly con- 
versing with young Mr. Hunter, who looked away. At home he 
found the house deserted. Glenham had returned evidently, and was 
now probably engaged in some of his company duties. Truscott un- 
locked his wardrobe and took therefrom the pretty whip Grace had 
tossed him two days before, seated himself in his easy-chair, and hold- 
ing it in his hands, gave himself up to thought. Two or three of the 
greyhounds, finding the entrance open, stole to his doorway and looked 
wistfully in, begging for an invitation to come, but he did not see 
them. An ambulance rattled past the house, and he heard laughter 
and familiar voices, but paid no attention. For nearly an hour he sat 
there thinking earnestly, or perhaps at times only idly dreaming. At 
last he rose, replaced the dainty whip in the wardrobe, seated himself at 
the desk, and wrote a brief note, closed, sealed, and addressed it to “ Miss 
Pelham, Camp Sandy,” and as the noonday call was sounding from the 
guard-house, sent the note by the hands of the office orderly. It had 
been a dreary morning to him, but it had been worse for Glenham. 

To begin with, the latter felt utterly certain that the whole garrison 
was talking about him. He knew well that Ray had told several offi- 
cers that he, Glenham, had applied to be ordered out on the scout. It 
was known all over the post before stable-call, for, had not Mrs, Pel- 
ham heard it while at the Raymonds? and had not his own servant 
come in to know what things the lieutenant would take in his pack, 
and couldn’t he, too, go along? And then at the eleventh hour he had 
most inexplicably backed out. Full well he knew the flood of conjec- 
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ture, gossip, and talk to which his sudden change of mind would give 
rise. Full well he realized that among the officers he would be re- 
garded with grave disappointment, among the men as a milksop, and 
among the ladies of the garrison as legitimate prey for all their ques- 
tionings and insinuations. The fact that Mrs. Raymond was the only 
one who, up to late in the previous evening, had any idea of the real 
cause of his conduct was not fraught with especial comfort; for the 
absolute inability of that fascinating but volatile young matron to keep 
anything to herself was only too well appreciated throughout the —th. 
Within twenty-four hours, therefore, he counted on the story being 
told with a score of exasperating embellishments all over the post, and 
was furthermore certain that the next day’s mail for Prescott would 
go up laden with a dozen letters from as many feminine pens, the 
story of his “break-down,” so he regarded it, being the one topic. He 
hated himself, hated, or began to hate, the woman whose influence 
had brought the thing about. He felt ashamed to look his colonel in 
the face, and he alone of all the officers of the post failed to put in 
an appearance when Tanner’s command marched away. Nevertheless, 
he was utterly, miserably in love, poor boy ; and, like many another 
poor boy under similar circumstances, he rated ambition, professional 
pride, the “ gu’en dira-t-on?” of Mrs. Grundy, everything—anything 
as naught in comparison with what had been set before him as the in- 
evitable consequence of his going away at this critical juncture,—the 
loss of the lady of his love. 

And this was the terrific whip held over him by that prospective 
mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Pelham heard the news of Glenham’s application as she sat 
with Mrs. Raymond during her afternoon visit ; the captain himself 
had come in with the information. Startled as she was, madame had 
kept her wits about her, and even while conversing with her host and 
hostess had managed to review the situation and to decide on her plan 
of action. Well she knew that, despite all her efforts to connect Mr. 
Truscott’s name with a dishonorable affair with Mrs. Tanner, she had 
not been able to more than temporarily shake the confidence in and re- 
spect for him which she saw to be daily growing in Grace’s heart. She 
had marked all too plainly the girl’s glad welcome of her soldierly 
friend, and the glow of happiness in her face on her return from her 
ride. Then there was this miserable affair of Ralph’s. If the truth 
concerning that were to leak out at all, her hopes, her plans, were 
dashed to earth, for now she felt assured that Truscott, not Glenham, 
had been her son’s benefactor. Oh, what an idiotic blunder she had 
made in her wrath! Why had she ever mentioned that matter, or 
shown Ralph’s letter to the colonel? He would only probe it to the 
bottom, find out that he was even more indebted to Truscott than he 
supposed ; then Grace would be told the story, and that would be the 
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end of everything. Poor perturbed lady! She could stand the con- 
templation of such disaster no longer. Not only her plans would fail, 
but she herself must infallibly be exposed to the contempt of her hus- 
band and, perhaps, that of her own daughter, for whom she had been 
plotting, manceuvring, and lying all this time. 

Prompt measures alone would avail her. She must see Glenham, 
and see him at once. Not at home, for there she knew the colonel, 
Grace, and probably others to be at that moment. Mrs. Raymond 
would befriend her, she felt sure. What wouldn’t that politic lady do 
to curry favor with so ruthless an old agitator ? 

“T want to see Mr. Glenham at once. May I send for him to 
come here ?” she hurriedly asked. 

“ Why, of course. Sam will run and tell him. There goes stable- 
call now,” said Mrs. Raymond. 

Her ladyship seized a scrap of paper. “Come to me instantly at 
Captain Raymond’s,” she wrote, and away went Sam with the brief, 
mandatory missive. What need of explanation? thought she; had 
he not promised to obey her implicitly? Quickly as he came, he 
could hardly come quickly enough. She met him at the door, and 
ushered him into the vacant parlor. Mrs. Raymond had withdrawn, 
of course, but, oh, how she hoped that madame’s voice would reach 
the adjoining room in tones so loud that she could not help hearing ! 

But Mrs. Pelham did not speak loud. In low, hurried, impressive 
tones she told Arthur Glenham in plain words that his one chance of 
winning Grace lay in his remaining at the garrison. ‘ It is madness 
to think of going now, at the very moment when her heart is begin- 
ning to feel its dependence upon you,” she said. He glanced up 
quickly, a wild hope in his young eyes. “TI know it,” she continued. 
“ She has almost confessed as much to me. But if you go, you subject 
her at once to the attentions of a man who is no true friend of yours, 
and whom she is too innocent to fathom.” 

“ What—who do you mean ?” he gasped. 

“Your friend, Mr. Truscott.” 

He started as though struck. “TI can believe no wrong of Trus- 
cott,” he said. ‘“ He is my most trusted friend, but I never mentioned 
this—this to him until last night.” 

“ Mark my words, though. You go at your own risk. ven the 
colonel is reluctant to have you go now. J shall say not another word 
to warn you. It is only because of my promise to you that I have 
brought myself to do this. If you love Grace and would win her, 
stay! If not, go!” 

And of course he stayed. 

Despite Mrs. Pelham’s “ worry and headache,” a number of officers 
and ladies gathered in the colonel’s parlor soon after tattoo the night 
that Tanner’s command marched away. Fleeing from the spot where 
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she and her escort had plainly seen Mr. Truscott and Mrs. Tanner, 
Grace had called all her pride and pluck into requisition, and finding 
her father with one or two of his cronies standing on the piazza, she 
had begged them to come into the parlor. 

“ Yes, do come,” urged the colonel, “and Grace will give us some 
music.” And so it had happened that quite a number of the young 
people had gathered there, and for over an hour mirth, music, and 
laughter had reigned supreme. Never had Grace seemed so winsome, 
so full of life and gayety. She sang for them again and again, and sang 
gloriously ; her voice rich, clear, and true, seemed more thrilling than 
ever, and they would not let her stop. Twice the colonel bent to kiss 
her and praise her singing. And she, looking up in his face, answered 
so that only he could hear, “ If it please you, father ; I care for no one 
else.” In the midst of it all who should enter but Truscott. She was 
singing at the moment, but the colonel welcomed him cordially, and 
Mrs. Turner motioned him to a seat by her side. The instant the song 
was finished he rose and went forward ; but before he could speak Miss 
Pelham, too, had risen, and with perfect ease and the most radiant 
smile, exclaimed, “ This is indeed an honor, Mr. Truscott. You have 
been so confirmed a recluse that an evening visit from you is more than 
a rarity.” But she turned instantly to reply to several requests for an- 
other song, laughingly protesting that they must leave at least one or 
two for some other occasion ; and Truscott noted with vague uneasiness 
and disappointment that the little hand so carelessly extended had 
barely touched his, and was cold as ice. 

During the rest of the brief half-hour he listened with delight to 
her singing when she sang, and watched the grace and cordiality of her 
manner among the guests with growing admiration, but not one word 
more was vouchsafed him. It was soon time to go, for others were 
going, and not even a good-night pressure of the hand could he gain. 
Mrs. Turner had absolutely taken his arm after saying farewell, and 
Grace, quickly noting the circumstance, had seized her opportunity. 

“Ah! you going, too, Mr. Truscott? Good-night.” And with 
the words she turned her attention to other departing guests. But 
when all were gone, and her father would have detained her a few 
moments, she hurriedly kissed his ruddy forehead and wished him 
pleasant dreams, darted up the stairs and into her own room, locked 
the door, threw herself upon the bed, and burst into a passion of tears. 

Late the following afternoon, and not until late, she appeared in the 
parlor. A violent headache had been her excuse for remaining in her 
room all day, but she was wide awake when Truscott called, and as her 
mother stepped to the head of the stairs, she had listened to that brief 
conversation with strained attention. She could not help noting the 
earnest anxiety in his voice, and a thrill of gladness for an instant 


possessed her. Then she recalled the scene of the previous night, and 
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then again her mother’s voice was heard in the adjoining room, “ And 
now he is going into Mrs. Tanner’s.” And Grace hardened her heart 
against him in bitter, jealous pain. Gladly would she have shunned 
all eyes that day, but the Raymonds and Mr. Glenham had been in- 
vited by Mrs; Pelham to dinner, so rise and dress she had to. Once 
during the morning the colonel had come in to kiss and cheer her, but 
she shrank from all conversation with her mother, and lay perfectly still, 
as though striving to sleep, whenever that lady entered ; but at noon 
she heard the servant coming up the stairs after answering the door- 
bell, and with a “sh-sh-sh” of caution, Mrs. Pelham had swooped out 
from her own room and taken possession of the tiny note that Grace 
could not see. No wonder that Truscott received no answer that day, 
that the tiny note never was answered. Atstables he learned from the 
colonel that she was better, and “had been resting quietly,” but that 
was all. It had been his intention to have a talk with Glenham after _ 
dinner, and on returning from stables he found the latter getting into 
his full uniform. They had not met before during the day. 

“ What’s that for, Glenham?” he asked. “There is no parade to- 
night.” 

“ Dinner at the colonel’s,” was the brief reply. 

“Indeed! I hope Miss Pelham is well enough to be down, then.” 

“She was looking well as ever when I saw her ten minutes ago,” 
was the dry response ; and Truscott, pained and stung,—he hardly knew 
why,—decided that he would postpone what he had to say to Glenham. 
He spent the evening alone, and it was after eleven, and he had gone 
to bed, when he heard Glenham return. It used to be the practice of 
the latter when he came in late and found no one in their sitting-room 
to go to Jack’s door and see if he had turned in, but this night he 
never stopped an instant; and Truscott, lying sleepless for hours after- 
wards, and thinking over the events of the past few days, felt sadly 
assured that in many ways the course of his true love was to run no 
smoother than was proverbially the case. 

The next was a busy day in the office. Truscott stopped at the 
colonel’s on the way thither to inquire after Miss Pelham, and was 
told by the servant that she was much better, and at the moment at 
breakfast. The colonel himself remained but a few moments at head- 
quarters, and yet Truscott’s practiced eye saw at once that something 
had gone very wrong with him. He was looking anxious and harassed, 
and replied to the few questions addressed him by the adjutant with 
evident constraint. All the morning and much of the afternoon Trus- 
cott was chained to the desk, engaged with the sergeant-major and the 
clerks on some important papers ; but shortly before stables he called at 
the colonel’s, and inquired if he could see Miss Pelham. He heard 
the rustle of feminine garments in the parlor as the servant ushered 
him through the hall, but it was vacant when he entered, and the door 
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leading to the dining-room was closed ; the piano was open, and on 
the rack was a favorite song of Miss Pelham’s,—Millard’s “ Waiting.” 
On the piano was a cavalry forage-cap,—Glenham’s. In a moment the 
servant returned. “ Miss Pelham is lying down, and begs to be ex- 
cused,” was the message; and with a deep, dull pain, and a sense of 
injury he could not define rankling in his heart, Jack Truscott turned 
and left the parlor. He never entered it again. 

Late that evening two soldiers of Captain Tanner’s troop rode into 
garrison, went at once to the adjutant’s quarters, and delivered a pack- 
age addressed in the captain’s handwriting to Truscott. Opening it he 
found a letter for himself, a second addressed to Tanner’s business 
agent in San Francisco, a third to Mrs. Tanner. Sending the men to 
their quarters he rapidly read the first note, and for a few moments re- 
mained buried in thought. Then he started, looked at his watch, once 
more glanced at his note, and, taking all three in his hand, left the 
house. 

Meantime, what has become of Mrs. Tanner? Just how she bore 
the tidings that her husband was to be torn from her at the very day 
and hour when she most needed his loving caresses, just what that 
parting cost her, just how long, dreary, and tear-laden was the night 
that followed the departure of his command, and how desolate and sad 
the succeeding day, no words could tel] ; and, fortunately enough, the 
poor powers of this narrator would fall too far short of adequate de- 
scription to render the faintest attempt pardonable. There are some 
sorrows too sacred for prying eyes to look upon, too deep, too holy, for 
any record save that of the All-Merciful on high. Js it compensation? 
is it, can it be sufficient to the eye of faith upturned in dumb, yet 
patient, prayerful agony, that He who giveth only to take away notes 
with loving pity every sob and tear, and only chasteneth because He 
loveth? Ah! I fear me there be mothers who cannot fathom the 
depths of a love so infinite, mothers to whom the prattle and petting 
of some sweet, sunny-haired baby were worth far more than a love in- 
finite indeed, yet infinitely beyond them. Bow and bend and bear it 
as they may, is there a mother-heart so utterly sanctified by grief, I 
wonder, as to be able to feel the utter resignation of the words the 
quivering, kiss-robbed lips so meekly strive to frame,—“ Thy will be 
done”? Perhaps so. Possibly it was so with her whose lot it was to 
be bereft of the idols of her gentle life ; to be left lone, desolate, well- 
nigh deserted in her bereavement ; to be shunned by those whose hands 
were not worthy to unlatch the very shoes upon her feet, whose lips 
were too sullied to breathe the least holy, womanly, wifely thought 
that ever found birth in her pure and humble soul. Let us leave her 
with her grief and her God. It was practically what Camp Sandy 
did. 

The Raymonds and Mr. Glenham had dined at Colonel Pelham’s, 
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as has been seen, and it will be remembered that Mr. Hunter was in 
earnest conversation with Mrs. Turner that morning. Very soon after 
Hunter’s departure Mrs. Turner had run over to Mrs. Raymond’s, 
Later in the day Mrs. Wilkins in a high state of excitement was ob- 
served to be imparting some intelligence to no less than three ladies 
over on Captain Canker’s piazza. That night after dinner Mrs. Ray- 
mond had a long whispered conversation with Lady Pelham on the 
sofa, while Grace was striving to sing for the benefit of the adoring 
Glenham, who hung rapturously about the piano. Later still Mrs. 
Pelham had inflicted a curtain-lecture upon the colonel which robbed 
him of sleep, and in course of which she gave him a piece of informa- 
tion that made him utterly wretched. The next morning on his return 
from the office he had sought Grace, and after a few moments’ conver- 
sation, in which he had shown grievous embarrassment, he had taken 
her in his arms, saying, “ Grace, my darling, sometimes I think I can 
believe nobody but you. For God’s sake tell me that this story I have 
heard of what you and Mr. Hunter saw is not true!” And she, look- 
ing wildly up in his face one moment, exclaimed, in horror-stricken 
tones, “ Oh, father, he cannot have told it !” and burst into a passion of 
hysterical tears. 

Then poor Pelham knew it was true. He did not go to stables 
that afternoon: he did not want to see Truscott. He shut himself in 
his “ den,” as a sort of study and smoking-room of his was called, and 
strove to think. When the adjutant reported the command present at 
tattoo, he merely replied, “ Very well, sir,” and abruptly re-entered 
the house. And when ten o’clock came and the trumpet-call for ex- 
tinguishing lights wailed through the garrison, its notes sounded like 
a knell to his honest heart. Ah, how many there were to whom the 
notes were even sadder! All because a weak-minded boy had not sense 
enough to hold his tongue. 

“You don’t seem to like Mr. Truscott,”” Mrs. Turner had remarked 
to Mr. Hunter that morning. “ Why, I thought he was the Admirable 
Crichton himself.” 

Now Mr. Hunter was Mrs. Turner’s latest victim. The young 
fellow was dancing around the limited circle of which her apron-string 
was the radius much of his time, and he was jealous of her admiration 
for Truscott, and was not a youth of profound good taste or discretion 
in any event. 

“T don’t like any man who is two-faced,” was his surly reply. 

“ But I always thought Mr. Truscott the personification of honor 
and straightforwardness,” she persisted. 

“ He may be, only his way doesn’t strike me as eminently high- 
toned,” was the answer. And in ten minutes she had deftly extracted 
his story from his not unwilling lips and sent him about his business. 
This was the delicious plum she carried to Mrs. Raymond, and it needs 
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no dilation now to tell how the plum expanded by the time it reached 
the colonel. 

No wonder no lady had called to see how poor little Mrs. Tanner 
was on either of the two days succeeding her husband’s departure. 

All that evening the colonel sat alone in his den. It was late, 
eleven o’clock, when the wife of his bosom suggested his going to bed. 
She herself had been having a long chat with Mr. Glenham, despite 
the fact that she had monopolized him during much of the afternoon. 
Grace was indeed up-stairs when Truscott called, but it was Mrs. Pel- 
ham, not she, who sent the message that she was lying down. But the 
colonel would not go to bed. 

“ T cannot sleep now, Dolly. I want tothink. The mail goes up to 
Prescott first thing to-morrow morning, and I must write two letters.” 

It must have been long after midnight when at last he rose, and, 
with a drawn, wearied look upon his face, extinguished the lights and 
went to his room. Even then he stood for some little time at his 
window, looking out upon the starry sky to the southward. Suddenly 
he heard quick footsteps crossing the parade from the direction of the 
office. Somebody bounded up on the piazza, and instantly the clang 
of the bell, thrice repeated, resounded through the house. Pelham 
quickly waddled down and opened the door. 

“Who is it?” he sharply asked. 

“Corcoran, sir. It’s an important dispatch, and I brought it right 
over. It’s lucky I sleep next to the instrument, or we might not have 
got it until morning, sir.” 

“Come in,” said Pelham. And leading the way to the parlor, he 
struck a light, tore open the envelope, and hastily read the contents. 

“Go and wake the adjutant at once, and tell him I want him,” he 
said. And Corcoran was off without a word. 

The next moment Grace’s light footstep was heard upon the stair, 
and in a loose, warm wrapper, she stole hastily in upon him. 

“What is it, papa? I could not call for fear of waking mother, 
and I was anxious.” 

“A very important message from the general with instructions for 
Tanner’s command. Instructions he must get at once, too,” said the 
colonel, “and there isn’t a scout in the garrison.” 

“What can you do?” she asked, anxiously. 

“T don’t know yet ; I’ve sent for the adjutant,” he stammered. He 
could not explain it, but he could not then pronounce his name in her 
presence. Again he read the dispatch. 

“ Advices just received from Stryker prove Eskiminzin to be near 
Diamond Butte. Send couriers after Tanner at once and turn him 
that way. Indians are strongly reinforced and making for Green 
Valley. Hold entire command in readiness to move at moment’s 
notice. What force has Tanner? Acknowledge receipt.” 
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He handed it to her. “ You may read it, Grace. I had thought 
all this was at an end, but you never can tell. There be agents and 
agents. It looks like another genefal outbreak.” 

The sweet face paled a little as the curt, business-like wording of 
the dispatch met her eyes. Then she looked up. 

“ Do not speak of it to any one,” he said. ‘ Your mother some- 
times forgets that these are not matters for talk. But what keeps 
Corcoran ?” he asked, impatiently, and stepped forth upon the piazza. 
Despite the chill night air, Grace threw his heavy cloak around her and 
followed him, linking her arm through his and nestling close to his 
side. 

“ Tt is all so exciting, and yet, I can’t help it, I like it,” she said. 

“You’re quite a soldier, Gracie,” he answered, fondly. “I be- 
lieve you were cut out for the army, despite your mother’s predilections 
for civil life. Here comes Corcoran on the run, as usual. Did you 
find him ?” he asked. . 

“No, sir. He isn’t there at all.” 

“What?” said Pelham, with sudden vehemence. ‘Not there? 
Are you sure?” 

“Sure, sir. Mr. Glenham got up and we went through the house. 
He isn’t there, and all is dark down at the store ” And Corcoran 
paused irresolutely. 

“Go and call the officer of the day, Captain Canker, quick,” said 
the colonel, shortly. 

Then there was silence. He put his arm around his daughter’s 
waist, and she shivering, though not from cold, nestled closer to him. 
From the guard-house arose the prolonged cry of the sentry, “ Number 
one, one o’clock.” And one after another the sentries took up the call 
before Corcoran returned. Behind him, with clanking sabre, came 
Captain Canker. 

“Have you any idea where Truscott can be?” was the immediate 
question from the colonel’s lips. 

Before the astonished officer could reply the door of Captain Tan- 
ner’s quarters, close beside them, opened. A broad light shone forth 
upon the parade, and, calm and erect, the adjutant stepped quickly from 
the hall. The door closed behind him. With one bound Grace Pel- 
ham tore herself from her father’s arm and fled up-stairs. 

“ You are calling me, colonel. What is it?” the deep, grave voice 
was heard to ask, and Mr. Truscott stood before his commanding 
officer. 

For an instant no one spoke. Pelham fairly staggered. Canker’s 
face bore an expression of virtuous amaze and indignation. Truscott 
alone looked self-possessed. 

“ Mr. Truscott,” at last said the colonel, with evident effort, and very 
gravely, “I have been sending everywhere for you.” (A conventional 
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statement which many a post commander considers it justifiable to 
make when the desired officer doesn’t happen to be in the first place 
he is looked for.) “ It is necessary-to send a courier to Tanner at once, 
some one who will be sure to find him. A most important dispatch is 
received, and it must get to him quick as possible. Who can take it ?” 

“T can, sir.” 

“ But I don’t want to send you. Stop, though,” said the colonel, 
and a sudden thought seemed to flash across his mind. The look of 
deep trouble, of stern, startled resolution, was still upon his face. “I 
wish you would go. It is best you should. I—I mean it is of such 
moment that I like to intrust it to no one but an officer.” 

“ T can start inside an hour, colonel, and can catch him before the 
next sunset.” 

“ Then take any escort you like, and get ready at once. Bucketts 
will act for you in your absence, I will be at the office.” And Trus- 
cott turned and left, turned .suddenly again at Tanner’s quarters, and 
knocked lightly at the door. It was opened at once, and he entered. 
The colonel and Captain Canker gazed after him in silence. Then 
their eyes met. “Come into the parlor, Canker,” said the colonel, 
hoarsely, and led the way. ‘ Corcoran, go and wake the sergeant-ma- 
jor, and send the orderly trumpeter to report to the adjutant. Wake 
Major Bucketts and say—no, never mind waking anybody else. Come 
in, captain.” And the colonel closed his door. 

In five minutes Mr, Truscott reappeared on the piazza, and Mrs, 
Tanner followed him. “ You will stop for the letter?” she anxiously 
asked. 

“ Certainly,” he answered, and was gone. 

At two o’clock in the morning three horsemen rode rapidly away 
from the adjutant’s office down the slope to the southward. With them 
were two led horses. Jack Truscott had started on his dangerous 


mission. 


XVII. 


Down in a deep valley close under the frowning cliffs of the Mogollon 
Range a cavalry detachment has gone into bivouac. The setting sun 
flashes upon tree-top and rocky spur above, and throws into bold prom- 
inence the Jong expanse of rugged precipice that spans the view far as 
eye can reach. To right and left it stretches, a barrier grim and im- 
passable, shutting off all view towards the east. Northward and south- 
ward are the foot-hills, lofty in themselves, but dwarfed by the great 
height of the palisaded crest in front. All are densely wooded, covered 
with short, stunted but hardy pine, juniper, and scrub-oak, while down 
in the deep interlying valleys and narrow cafions tall cottonwoods rear 
their heads. It is in a grove of these that the men have unsaddled, 
and now, as twilight settles upon the scene, and the herd-guards are 
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doubled around the grazing steeds and pack-mules, the glow of the 
camp-fire is visible down under the stream bank, whence its light can- 
not be detected beyond the narrow limits of the bivouac. The ruddy 
glare falls upon the faces of three or four busy soldiers, the cooks pro 
tempore of the command, but almost to a man the other troopers are 
gathered about two dusty, weary-looking non-commissioned officers 
who have just dismounted and are now unsaddling their jaded horses. 
The merry, reckless chaff is stilled ; a marked silence has fallen upon 
all; the men converse in quiet tones. Even the horses have an air of 
mysterious caution about them, and the Indian allies, crouching or 
squatting under the trees, are gazing fixedly, but without a word to 
one another, upon the group of soldiery. Even while questioning ,the 
new-comers and listening eagerly to their replies, some of the troopers 
keep constantly in view a party of five men standing aloof engaged in 
earnest conversation. One of them, the tallest, is unbuckling belt and 
spur as he stands leaning against a broad cottonwood. He lifts his 
broad-brimmed scouting-hat and passes his hand across his white fore- 
head with an air of evident fatigue, but continues his quiet talk to the 
others. It is Jack Truscott, and around him are Tanner, Ray, Dana, 
and the doctor. . Since two o’clock in the morning he has been in pur- 
suit, through mountain-pass, through dark and gloomy cafion, through 
wilds only well known to the infesting Apaches, through lairs where 
every moment he might expect to hear their vengeful yell and the crack 
of rifle or whiz of arrow; but even as he promised and predicted, be- 
fore the setting of another sun he has accomplished his mission, and 
the dispatches are now in Tanner’s hands. He has read them, and, 
pondering over their contents, is still eagerly listening to Truscott’s talk. 

“Could you tell how many there were ?” he asked. 

“No,” said Truscott. “ But it was evident that they had been 
there to fill their ollas, and it must be that their main body is some- 
where among the high peaks, within a mile or two of the water.” 

“ What a blessed piece of luck! We passed up the valley on the 
other side, and might never have seen it. Who knows what time the 
moon will be up?” 

“ Eight thirty,” answered Ray. 

“ Then we want supper for all hands first thing. Jack, you must 
be hungry as a wolf. Ray, Dana, let your men fill their canteens and 
take along a couple of days’ bacon and hard-tack. See that every man 
has fifty rounds carbine cartridges and enough for his revolver. We 
start afoot at moonrise. There will be time for some of them to get a 
nap. Doctor, two of the men will carry what you want.” And with 
that Captain Tanner proceeded to stow his dispatches in his scouting 
note-book, and briefly to note in pencil the events of the day. In ten 
minutes the entire bivouac, officers and men, were eagerly disposing 
of a substantial supper with the zest only mountain appetites and the 
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vivid uncertainty as to when or where the next might be obtainable 
can impart. 

Then as pipes were filled and lighted, Tanner, Truscott, and Ray, 
stretched at ease upon their blankets, fell into further discussion. 

‘* What time did Mills and Lewis get in?” asked Tanner, referring 
to the two soldiers who had been sent back with dispatches the day 
before. 

“ Tt must have been soon after ten,” said Truscott. “TI found Mrs. 
Tanner still up and dressed, and she got the papers at once.” 

“’m sorry to have put you to so much trouble, Jack. It must 
have been some hours’ work. Why, man alive! you cannot have had 
a wink of sleep for thirty-six hours or more. I never thought of it.” 

“Never mind that,” said Truscott, laughingly. “It was good 
luck. If your note had not come I would have been asleep when this 
dispatch reached Sandy, and the colonel would have sent somebody 
else. Then too if it had not come I would have followed on your 
trail, or whoever came would have done so, instead of taking the short 
eut by Hardscrabble and Jaycox Pass, and so would have missed these 
signs entirely.” 

“ All the same you need rest. Of course, now that you are here, 
you’ll want to go with us on the night-hunt; but you can sleep till 
nine or ten and follow. Sergeant Kane can go with the Apache-Mo- 
haves and show the signs. We’ll follow the old tactics, of course,— 
attack at daybreak.” 

“ All right,” said Truscott, as he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe; and rolling over, burying his face in his arms, he was soon sound 
asleep. 

Tanner and Ray smoked in silence a while, busied in their reflec- 
tions. Dana, a few yards away, was writing what appeared to be a 
letter. The doctor was busy about his pannier, getting ready lint, 
bandages, and the ominous-looking supplies of his department. Some 
distance farther the men were chatting in low tones under the trees, 
kicking off their cavalry boots and spurs and pulling on Indian mocca- 
sins, as more suitable for the work before them, and overhauling their 
arms and ammunition-belts. Out in the glade the herds were restfully 
grazing, while here and there on the outskirts could be heard the sub- 
dued voices of the guards as they rebuked some straggling quadruped, 
while the muffled tinkle of the bells on the necks of the lead-horses of 
each company’s pack-train, and the occasional snap of burning twig or 
stamp of hoof, were the only sounds that a hundred pani away would 
have betrayed the presence of the command. 

“Truscott ought to be fairly used up, Ray,” said Tanner, finally. 
“ T’ve a great mind to steal off and leave him sleeping here with the 
camp-guard to take charge of him.” 

“You would not get far away before he’d be striding after you,” 
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said Ray, with a grin. “ But what kept him up all last night? I 
did not understand.” 

“Why, that was my doing, confound it!” answered Tanner. “I 
had promised to send copies of certain important papers to San Fran- 
cisco, and was ordered off in a hurry, and—well, it escaped my atten- 
tion, for it was particularly hard to leave my wife just at this time. 
So when the doctor sent Lewis back sick, I wrote to Jack and asked 
him to get them off by first mail for me. I supposed that he would 
have them copied by a clerk ; but the mail went this morning, and in 
order to get them off he and Mrs, Tanner had to sit up till after mid- 
night and make the copies. It isn’t the first time he has had to look 
after my affairs for me. I fancy Jack knows more about my business 
matters than any agent I ever had; and, glad as I am to see him, I 
wish he hadn’t come away from Sandy just now.” 

Ray looked up inquiringly. 

“You didn’t know it, I suppose, Ray, but the night we marched 
away, almost the very hour, was the night five years ago we lost our little 
Bertie. It isa wretched anniversary to my poor wife, and always upsets 
her. She never has any intimates or particularly warm friends among 
the ladies somehow, and Truscott has been about the only real comrade 
we’ve ever had. She thinks all the world of him, for he nursed Ber- 
tie through one severe attack while I was away, atid he was the only 
soul to sympathize with her the night we marched. It hurts me to 
think how lonely these days must be to her and poor little Rosalie.” 
And the bronzed, bearded face turned away from the firelight. 

Ray rose impulsively. ‘ Why in thunder hadn’t I thought of this, 
Tanner? I wish all the more now that Why! why didn’t Jack 
tell Pelham? Oh, of course you forbade him, but all the same I would 
have let him know. Never mind, old man, we'll give these reds a 
trouncing to-morrow and then hurry back for Christmas, and give 
Rosalie an out-and-out merry one.” 

“ God grant it!” said Tanner, gravely. And Ray wondering at the 
earnestness, the solemnity of his tone, fell to thinking of their conver- 
sation. It had made a deep impression upon his light, careless nature, 
and he long remembered every word. Well was it that he did so! 

At last, looking eagerly aloft among the tree-tops, Tanner notes the 
faint, shimmering, silvery touch of moonlight. All at the base of the 
Mogollon is still deep shadow. He rises from the blankets in which 
he has rolled himself and looks around. At his feet, sleeping like 
children, are Truscott and Ray. Under a neighboring cottonwood lies 
Dana, but not asleep. It is too new an experience to him, and the 
proximity of the doctor’s kit of murderous-looking implements is not 
conducive to placid reflections. All along under the trees, close to the 
rushing brook, the men are noiselessly grouped, most of them soundly 
sleeping, though a few move restlessly about. To the left front, se- 
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eurely hobbled and under vigilant guard, the eight-score animals— 
horses and mules—are scattered over the glade. Here and there is the 
faint glow of smouldering cook- or watch-fire, and over all peace and 
silence. 

Little by little the silver shield rises higher and peers down over the 
rocky wall into the depths of the valley. Then Tanner signals to his 
watchful sergeant, and in low, brief tones the word is given,— 

“Tumble up, men.” 

No stirring trumpet, no martial reveille, no formal roll-call or as- 
sembly, nothing, in fine, that speaks of the pomp and circumstance of 
war. Rolling out of their blankets and hastily strapping them into 
bundles, the troopers, with the ease of long practice, stow their small 
belongings in shape for immediate transportation on mule-back, turn 
them over to the packers for safe-keeping, and in ten minutes the 
little command is ready. A strong guard under experienced non-com- 
missioned officers remains most reluctantly in charge of the herds and 
packs ; but some eighty men, nearly all veteran Indian-fighters, are 
grouped about the watch-fire waiting orders. Looking among them, no 
wonder Mr. Ray mutters to Captain Tanner, “ Well, we’re banditti all 
over again to-night,” for hardly a vestige of regulation uniform ap- 
pears in the entire array. Old slouch white hats, shirts of buckskin, 
canvas, or woolen, trousers of similar material, an occasional pair of 
boots, but a predominance of serviceable Tonto moccasins, in which 
the men glide about noiselessly as spirits ; not a uniform coat or cap in 
the whole command. Even the officers, in their blue flannel shirts and 
broad-brimmed hats, are as picturesquely unencumbered by any para- 
phernalia of rank as their men. 


(To be continued.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


TuHE London Pall Mall Gazette, commenting upon the French army, 
attributes the series of blunders that marked the conduct of the Tunis 
expedition to the fact that the whole reorganization of the military 
system of France has been directed to the one end of preparation to 
resist an attack from Germany and defend herself in a great national 
war, thus making it easier to mobilize her army for a great war than 
for a little one. This it proceeds to make clear as follows : 

“The French military system is not, as many people suppose, a 
servile copy of the German. For reasons of internal politics the re- 
organizers of the army had not the courage to accept the localization of 
army corps, divisions, and brigades as practiced throughout the whole 
of Germany, north or south, except the newly-acquired provinces. Each 
French army corps represents in peace a force recruited from the whole 
of the country. As in the German army, the cadres of the various 
units are weak in peace, and have to be brought to their war strength 
by the mobilization of reserves. But the reserves are organized locally 
in territorial districts. Each army corps in time of peace is quartered 
in one or other of these territorial districts, and when the order for 
mobilization arrives it at once absorbs into its organization the reserves 
of the district in which it happens to be at the time; it is therefore 
clear that to mobilize an army corps means the total upsetting of all 
peace pursuits throughout a whole district, and for as long a time as 
the army corps remains mobilized. If a great war is in prospect, the 
whole country will be equally disturbed, and will submit to the oper- 
ation because every feeling of honor and patriotism is being aroused at 
such a time, It would be a very different affair to destroy all the 
industries of one particular corner of France, and break up all its 
homes, for an expedition to Tunis which the government intended to 
be a popular promenade. The War Office did not dare to mobilize an 
army corps systematically, and fell back, like Lord Beaconsfield’s gov- 
ernment in a like case, upon the wretched expedient of filling up the 
regiments going on service with volunteers from other regiments also 
on a peace footing, so that a very great number of the regiments in the 
French army were so depleted of men that they could neither be 
properly exercised nor even mount the regular guards without the 
greatest difficulty. Conceive the same upset of system in all the de- 
partments of the army commissariat, medical and so forth, and it is 
not difficult to perceive how unfair it would be to judge the military 
system of France by the mess which was made of the Tunis campaign. 
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Yet before that campaign every one spoke of the military revival of 
France. Our opinion of her readiness for a war with Germany is in 
no respect altered by the fiasco in North Africa.” 


THE address of General Sherman to the members of the School of 
Application for Cavalry and Infantry at Fort Leavenworth gives 
pointed and forcible expression to truths which his auditors will find it 
profitable to treasure up and heed. General Sherman combines in a 
remarkable degree great military genius with the faculty of effective 
public speaking, and it is seldom that his utterances do not contain 
food for thought. He is probably never more nearly at his best than 
when addressing cadets or young officers. His varied experience of 
life, the thorough military training of his youth, supplemented by his 
knowledge of affairs acquired in civil pursuits, and, later on, broadened 
and strengthened by the responsibilities of high station, all combine to 
freight his words with a wealth of practical wisdom, which make them 
very valuable to the young and inexperienced members of the profes- 
sion in which the general himself has won such renown. His address 
at Leavenworth will, we think, have a most beneficial effect on the 
minds of the young officers to whom it was addressed, by inspiring 
them with a proper appreciation of the value of their commissions, and 


of the serious and important character of the duties which belong to 
them as members of the school. 


THE military feature of the Bi-Centennial celebration of the founding 
of Pennsylvania and its chief city, which took place in Philadelphia 
during the last week of October, was one of the most pronounced 
successes scored by the managers of the celebration, the whole of 
which, excepting the so-called historical tableaux, was a highly credita- 
ble affair. The troops participating in the military display were the 
three brigades of the Pennsylvania National Guard, and visiting com- 
mands from New Jersey, New York, Maryland, and Washington, 
comprising an aggregate of about seven thousand men. The Penn- 
sylvania National Guard confirmed the good impression which it has 
made on each of the occasions when it has appeared en masse since its 
reorganization, and the practical work-a-day appearance which its mem- 
bers present in the undress uniform of the regular army, coupled with 
the very creditable standard of drill and discipline to which most of 
its constituent organizations have attained, served to inspire the many 
thousands of Pennsylvanians who witnessed the display with a feeling 
of confidence in the efficiency of the military arm of their great Com- 
monwealth, which can hardly fail to react beneficially to the interests 
of the organization. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


CapTaIn CHARLES Kin@’s charming story, ‘‘ Winning his Spurs,’ which 
during the current year has delighted the readers of THz UNITED SERVICE, is soon 
to appear in book form, bearing the imprint of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., with 
whom Messrs. L. R. Hamersly & Co. have arranged for its publication. The book 
will be entitled ‘‘ The Colonel’s Daughter; or, Winning his Spurs,’’ as it is dis- 
covered that the former title had been appropriated by a previous publication. The 
fitness of the new title will be at once recognized by those who have followed the 
story in the pages of the magazine, and to whom sweet Grace Pelham and her big- 
hearted, bluff old father, the colonel, are living entities rather than creations of the 
author’s brain. Captain King has achieved a great success in this his first ven- 
ture in the realm of fiction, if, indeed, that can be called fiction which so realistic- 
ally portrays the special phase of life of which it is so masterly a study. No army 
reader of Captain King’s story has been at the least loss to accurately fit each of the 
characters delineated with a personality from among his acquaintances in the service, 
and the many thousands to whom army life is wholly unknown, and for that reason, 
among others, especially attractive and interesting, may feel assured that in ‘‘ The 
Colonel’s Daughter’’ they have a perfect picture of garrison life on the frontier 
freshly painted by one who has been both actor and artist in the scenes he puts 
before them. The book will be brought out in the best style of the celebrated 
publishing house from which it issues, elegantly printed on fine paper, bound in 
cloth decorated with original designs, and sold at the price of one dollar and a 
quarter. Appearing as it does just on the eve of the holiday season, it will, both 
in respect of matter and form, commend itself to book-buyers generally, and in an 
especial degree to those who feel delight and pride in that rising school of literature 
which finds its inspiration and material in the life and manners of our own time and 
our own land. 


LIFE AND HEALTH FOR THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 





Physicians have Preseribed over Half a Million Packages of 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


And have found this BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD 
indispensable in the treatment of all Diseases of Debility, and in all 
Mental or Nervous Disorders. 


It restores to the busy, active brain of man or woman the energy and ability that has been lost by 
disease, worry or overwork. It restores vitality where there has been debility and nervousness, and pre- 
vents loss of memory and brain fatigue; it is a regenerator of the tired brain and nerves. 

In impaired vitality it restores to the system that which has been wasted in excitement, in abuses, in 
excessive bodily or mental emotions. 

It prevents consumption and other diseases of debility. 


No brain worker can afford to be without this brain food—Rev. Dr. Bostwick. 
F. CROSBY CoO., 664 and 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 
For Sale by Druggists ; or by mail in P. O. order, bill or postage stamps, $1.00. Maw, Son & Thompson, London. 
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Among books suitable for the holiday season, a volume pre-eminent as at once 
beautiful in typographical and artistic execution, and most charming in matter, is 
the new edition of ‘‘ New England Bygones,’’ by the late Mrs. Ellen H. Rollins, 
published by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. This edition is most gracefully pref- 
aced by an introduction from the facile pen of Gail Hamilton, whose personal re- 
lations with the author have enabled her to execute the task with a heartfulness that 
enhances both its interest and its value. The text is itself an exquisite and truthful 
picture of old-time New England life, the more salient features of which are empha- 
sized by a profusion of illustrations designed and engraved expressly for this book 
by the first artists in the country. To all people of New England lineage, and to 
all lovers of the beautiful in literature and art, this volume will prove most at- 
tractive. It is sold at the price of five dollars, a very low figure, considering the 
expensiveness of its illustrations and general make-up. Thanksgiving-Day and 
Christmas should find it in every home that has grown up from New England roots. 


Swinton’s ‘‘Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,’’ and Van Horne’s 
‘« Life of General George H. Thomas,’’ which have recently issued from the press 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, are indispensable to every military library, public or 
private. We have neither space nor time now to adequately notice these important 
contributions to the literature of the services, but shall recur to them at an early 
date. Meanwhile, we advise our readers to procure and study them. 


THE Services will be glad to receive the following announcement, which 
Messrs. L. R. Hamersly & Co. are about making to them in the form of a cir- 
cular: 

‘Tt has been our aim ever since we started THE UNITED SERVICE magazine, 
to furnish it to subscribers and purchasers at the very lowest figure that did not in- 
volve a loss to us, in order to bring it within the reach of every individual in the 
army, navy, and kindred services. To still more nearly realize our object we 
have determined, beginning with the new year, to reduce the subscription price to 
the very low figure of Three Dollars a year, and we confidently believe that the 
announcement of this fact will be all that is necessary to insure not only the con- 
tinued support of all its present subscribers, but the patronage also of a very large 
circle of new subscribers. The success we have already attained in establishing a 
magazine devoted to the services is, we think, a sufficient warrant that with in- 
creased patronage we can make it the ablest service periodical in the world, as it is 
confessedly the most elegant in typography and the most reasonable in price. In 
putting the magazine at the low figure for which we now offer it, we have no doubt 
that every member of the services will appreciate the fact that we are offering the 
fullest equivalent for the money which is possible in the way of a service magazine. 
Our English cotemporary, Colburn’s United Service, with a much larger sphere 
of patronage, costs more than twice the price we now ask for ours. Nothing, we are 
convinced, but utter lack of that esprit de corps which would have our services prop- 
erly represented in military and naval literature, can prevent this bold and liberal 
move of ours from compassing its object; namely, a very substantial increase in our 
patronage at the hands of the army, navy, and kindred services.”’ 








